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Have you seen our booklet, “COLOMBIA, THE LAND Or COFFEE”? 
It’s delightfully illustrated, and yours for the asking. 


Careful cultivation . .. Constant experimentation . . . 


Assure perfect quality the year ’round 
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Improves Cup and 
Keeping Qualities 1 
* 


Reduces Roasting Costs 
* 





GUMP IDEAL EXHAUST PURIFIER 


A unique, simplified unit that 
eliminates objectionable smoke 
and roaster by-product exhaust, 
at low cost. 
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cumep RAY - NOX noaster 


A new scientific utilization of both 
radiant and convection heat in the 
Gump RAY-NOX Roaster produces 
bright, uniform, fully developed 
roasts of all types and blends of cof- 
fees. In cup tests, coffee roasted on 
the RAY-NOX Roaster has been re- 
_—— picked for superior cup and 
eeping qualities. 

Field operation of RAY-NOX 
Roasters has also proved definite 
production savings. There is a sub- 
stantial economy in gas consumption. 
Cleaning and maintenance time is 
reduced to the minimum by the ad- 
vanced engineering design of the 
RAY-NOX Roaster, and by the use 
of stainless steel for all sheet metal 
parts coming into contact with the 
coffee. Safety controls are included 
as standard equipment. In every re- 
gard, the RAY-NOX Roaster has 
been planned to offer the coffee in- 
dustry the utmost in sanitation, easy 
maintenance, and operating safety 
and economy. 

Let us tell you how the scientific 
design of the RAY-NOX Roaster 
makes these advances in coffee roast- 
ing possible. Write for complete de- 
tails, and samples of: coffee roasted 
on a Gump RAY-NOX Roaster. 
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DUO-SET* 
Recording 
Thermometers 
and Controls 





Gump RAY-NOX Coffee Roasters 
are available with a wide choice of 
accessories and controls: 


1. Indicating or recording thermome- 
ter only. 


2. Recording thermometer with vis- 
ual signaling device. 


3. DUO-SET recording thermometer 
and controller, for automatic con- 
trol of gas, draft and quench. 


4, DUO-SET recording thermometer 
and controller, for automatic con- 
trol of gas, draft, quench, door, 
cooler and feed hopper—to pro- 
vide a completely automatic roast- 
ing and cooling cycle. 


B.F. GUMP CO.z isias. ceece Avance, Chicago 59, teats 


Engineers and Manufacturers Since 1872 
GUMP RAY-NOX COFFEE ROASTERS + GUMP COFFEE GRANULIZERS + IDEAL GREEN COFFEE CLEANERS 
BAR-NUN ‘“‘AUTO-CHECK” NET WEIGHERS + BAR-NUN BAG FEEDERS, OPENERS AND WEIGHERS 
DRAVER COFFEE BLENDING SYSTEMS + ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS + EDTBAVER-DUPLEX NET WEIGHERS 








LARDPAK LINER. 

Lardpak liner inside, then fibre, and printed 
Lardpak paper used outside. A grease bar 
rier for scores of materials. Example of use 





caulking compounds 


e There are many sides 


to the R.C. FIBRE CAN 
Packaging Story 


@a complete line to fit vour packaging needs 


-= 
be 


CHIP KB. 


Pitch layers between layers of fibre, for 
moisture resistance. Convolute can shown 
here. Example of use: wallpaper cleaner, 
cold water paints 


PARAFFIN COATING. 


Parrafin lining obtained two ways: spiral 
wound from coated fibre, or sprayed in 
convolute can. Example of use: moth 
crystals, drugs, etc « 


© CAN COMPANY 


MAN rony, 9430 Page Bivd., St. Louis 14, Mo. 


Branch Factories: Arlington, Tex.; Rittman, O.; Turner, Kans. 


SALES OFFICES: C. E. DOBSON, 1003 Carondelet Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. ° R. C. CAN CO., 225 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. © L. C. MORRIS 


Co., P. O. Box 3218 Sta. F., 1156 Dalon Dr., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. © S$. W. SCOTT, 608 McCall Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. © W. L. BENNETT, 
126 5S, Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. © CAN SUPPLY CO., 1006 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Important news in | 
SOLUBLE COFFEE! | 
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ror FILLING 


TO LABELING. 


This new soluble coffee system gives you 
everything you need to blend your own! 


CASING 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 


1955 


Now you can get your share of the sky- 
rocketing sales in the “instant” coffee 
business! 

Although it comes to you as a “‘pack- 
aged process,” this Pfaudler system can 
easily be controlled to produce the flavor 
you want—maintaining the desirable 
flavor characteristics of your present 
blend of roasted coffee. 

Right from the raw bean down 
through the steps of cleaning, roasting, 
extracting, drying and packaging, this 
new Pfaudler process gives you fingertip 
control. The extraction and drying of 
the roasted bean to produce soluble cof- 
fee is continuously regulated to produce 
a good, uniform product. 

You can rely on the results because 
this process has beer engineered by The 
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SPENT GROUNDS 


Pfaudler Co.—we’ve been serving the 
food industries for 70 years. Pfaudler 
high-speed filling machines, percolators, 
processing vats, storage tanks and other 
food processing equipment are helping 
hundreds of food processors increase 
production and get a higher quality 
product. Pfaudler’s standard designs 
and easy-to-clean alloy or glassed steel 
construction make this possible. 

Get into the profitable soluble coffee 
business. You don’t have to work out 
your own process, or track down equip- 
ment for it. Pfaudler will design, procure 
and fabricate everything you need. A 
complete plant layout will be furnished. 
If you desire, we can also handle erec- 
tion and furnish start-up service. Write 
for the full story on soluble coffee. 


ROCHESTER 3, N. 


Y. 
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> 
On schedule, and time for a “Coffee-break” “Coffee-break” for a busy mother 


at the stove. Eyes on the clock. Watch the toast. Time the friendly, so bracing, so wonderful to taste. So much pleasure — and 


Sdea when you're tired. yourself a “C j , ' else brightens yourself a “C ‘1 
sTeat way to relieve the tension. Coffee! It's full of flavor , be LY. Noth so much. Coffee! So PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 Wall Street, New York 8, 8.¥, 


There is nothing 90 satiafyiny os 6 cup of good coffee Ms nothing 90 satisfying as @ cup of good coffee 


A rookie warms up with a“Coffee-break” “Coffee-break” at 5° below 


wet walk. It's # black, dreary night. It's » cold, lonely wonderful “warm up” ! A fire hose twists and turns, struggling lift the spirit! Real hot coffee — good cheer in a cup! During your 
yn on the beat. Then a sign flashes “diner,” a lee.” and smoke day, “has hot coffee™ you like rich 
count 


* 
And the rookie . or Cott h re 
want than its hearty favor? W! mI work A Ms whit of roma: 

than its friendly lift? Coffee! A cup full of cheer, a taste full of |ERICAN COFYEE BUREAU, 120 ‘What « hearty, bracing drink. What « grest way to ease tension 


There is nothing 90 satisfying as a cup of good coffee < There is nothing sv satisfying as a cup of good coffee. 


The Pan-American Coffee Bureau is continuing its figure. Women’s service magazines and TV also are 
successful “Coffee-break” consumer advertising helping to make the “Coffee-break” a growing 
campaign into 1955. Praised by the coffee industry _ national institution, deserving of your continued 
and the general public, these advertisements appear _ support this year. 


monthly in national magazines and Sunday supple- 
ments with a circulation of over 25 million per Sincerely yours, ¢ S 
issue — and a total readership of several times that 3 achsesoum 
©1955 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. «© BRAZIL * COLOMBIA « COSTA RICA * CUBA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC e ECUADOR « EL SALVADOR *« GUATEMALA * HONDURAS ¢ MEXICO e VENEZUELA 
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Lets sell more coffee..... 


This is the theme in which all segments of the coffee 
trade can find a common purpose. We shall endeavor to 


do our part. 


RUFFNER, McDOWELL & BURCH, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO — CHICAGO — NEW ORLEANS — NEW YORK 


"It pays to trade the Ruffner way" 


ees COFFEE BROKERS AND AGENTS sum 
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BRAZILS 
ARE 
PREFERRED 





“PRIMARY’* 


* MEANING “FIRST’~ first with those who love 
fine coffee. Almost every U. S. blend is all or part 
Brazilian because of the quality, as well as the 
marvelous variety. In fact, Brazil raises nearly 
half of the whole world’s coffee supply. 


Such popularity must be won — in competition 
with all other coffees. Naturally many Brazils are 
absolutely the finest — they are primary — like the 
Franca, Campinas and Ribeirao Preto crops. 
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Each year, Brazilian coffees come north — Ameri- 
can manufactured and processed goods flow south. 
This two-way trade totals at least a billion dollars 
a year — an economic fact in which we of the coffee 
industry may well take pride. 


THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE INSTITUTE 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Keep your coffee fresh 


3 TIMES LONGER 
in FLAV-O-TAINER! 








PLIOFILM* liner gives pro- 
longed sales life, prevents 
moisture-absorption or 
drying out. 





The first whiff tells the lady she’s got fresh coffee! To 
keep aroma and flavor sealed right in, package it in 
extra protective Shellmar-Betner Flav-O-Tainers. 
These remarkable bags keep coffee fresh 3 times longer. 
Each Flav-O-Tainer bag has a Pliofilm* lining that 
keeps flavor-stealing oxygen from getting in. Seams SHELLMAR-BETNER bag 
are hermetically sealed, too. That means a filled bag kan cde 
can be heat-sealed, film to film. matic operations. 
You'll have coffee that is protected from roaster to 
table if you pack it in safe, thrifty Shellmar-Betner 
Flav-O-Tainer Bags. And with Shellmar-Betner 
quality printing your package design will stand out 


in eye-catching colors. *TM, The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 











CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 





SHELLMAR-BETNER 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION 
MT. VERNON, OHIO 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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YOURS for the asking 


The booklets listed below contain spectat- 
ized, detailed information on various sub- 
jects. This literature is yours for the 
asking. Merely fill out the coupon and mail. 


Loe COFFEE ROASTER 

An illustrated folder describes a new 
coffee roaster, B. F. Gump Co.'s Ray-Nox. 
The foider tells about the method of roast- 
ing used in the Ray-Nox Roaster, and 
other features of operation and construction, 
including recording thermometers and con- 
trols. B. F. Gump Co., 1325 S. Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago 50, III. 


2—instANt COFFEE DATA 

Yours for the asking is a comprehensive 
survey of the instant coffee field which 
answers such questions as: How much 
capital investment do you need to get into 
the instant market? What additional ad- 
vertising budget is neccessary for instant? 
What are your chances in competition with 
national brands? Coffee Processors, Inc., 
1111 North Halsted Street, Chicago, IIl. 


3 —movern FILLING MACHINES 

This illustrated, four-page folder de- 
scribes various kinds of filling machines 
developed for today’s packaging require- 
ments. Among the machines are universal 
Gllers, automatic augar feeds, automatic de- 
plex units, automatic tight wrappers and 
others. Stokes and Smith Co., 4900 Sum- 
merdale Ave., Philadelphia 24. 


4—corrEE GRIND STANDARDS 


Copies of the Simplified Practice 
Recommendation on Coffee Grinds, which 
have been out of print, are now being 
made available to members of the trade 
by Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc. This ten- 
page reprint of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce pamphlet gives details of the 
standard grinds worked out by the tirade 
in cooperation with the government. For 
a copy, write Burns at 11th Avenue and 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y., or check 
the coupon below. 


5 —SEALING TEXTBOOK 


This little textbook on the sealing of cor- 
rugated and solid fiber containers has four 
chapters: 1. Adhesives—Hand Sealing and 
Automatic Sealing; 2. Gummed Paper Tape; 
3. Metal Stitches and Staples; 4. Metal 
Straps or Wire. The 36-page book is avail- 
able free from the Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
155 East 44th Strect, New York 17, N. Y. 


SPICK MILL PUBLISHING CO. 
106 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me the booklets whose numbers 
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BEHIND THIS NAME... 
-.. iS @ famous line of 


Keenan Collector #38 Granulator 


Continuous Roaster ‘ 
( ) ; “he q 


Tru-Flo Bin 


Automatic 
Thermalo Roaster #35 Granulator 


with Stirflex Cooler Green Coffee Cleaner 


..and an equally famous got 


For 90 years, Jabez Burns & Sons has made available a superior line of 
roasting, cooling, cleaning, grinding, conveying and storage equipment which has 
long been accepted as the standard in coffee plants all over the globe. 

We are justly proud of these fine products and of our reputation in producing 
equipment that meets the most exacting demands of the trade, but we are equally 
proud of the 90 years of complete engineering service that has accompanied them. 

Here’s how these years of accumulated experience and know-how can be put 
to work for you. 

@ Planning efficient plant layouts 

e Suggesting money-saving changes 

e Providing specialized installation service 

e Supplying a complete spare parts service 

© Pioneering machine development 

Burns complete engineering facilities are available for the sclution of any 
and all special production problems. 

So, when you think of Jabez Burns & Sons, don’t stop at its famous line 
of products—remember, it offers complete coffee plant service second to none 
in the world, 


JABEZ BURNS & SONS, INC. (Cc 
ilth Avenue at 43rd Street + New York36,N.Y. —-— “MG 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT (C4) Z4 
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hard-hitting speakers warn NCA: 


%* A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Decisions 


promote more to win back sales 





Dangerous notion that “coffee will always be with us” blasted 
at 44th annual conclave. U.S. government asked to back trade, 
producing country efforts to boost consumption here. Canvass 


voted on stepped-up public relations. 


Taking sober note of da.uage to coffee by the great price 
crisis of the past year, the National Coffee Association's 44th 
annual convention pointed up its remedy: stepped-up pro- 
motion of coffee as a beverage. 

Once again the convention was held at the Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Florida. 

Industry leaders and speakers from allied fields underlined 
crisis losses, spotlighted inroads by competitive beverages 
and called for hard-hitting promotion as the answer. 

A step in this direction was taken by the newly elected 
board of directors at its first meeting, on the last day of the 
convention. 

The board approved a request by Jerome S. Neuman, chair- 
man of the Public Relations Advisory Committee, for a 
canvass to find out whether NCA’s membership backed, in 
principle, the judgment of the committee that there is a 
need for an increased public relations program. 

The canvas is underway at this writing. 

The convention applauded, in a formal resolution, “the 
decision of producing countries to support the inctease of 
contributions to the advertising fund of the+ Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau from ten to 25 cents per bag for the purpose 
of increasing the per capita consumption of coffee in the 
United States.” 

Producing country spokesmen point out, however, that the 
increased contribution is not a “decision” but a recom- 
mendation of a special committee. Approval by PACB mem- 
ber governments, in some cases with a vote by the legislature, 
is still needed. 


Although the larger contribution is not yet a fact, the 
chances are good that it will be, these spokesmen say. 

The convention also asked the U.S. government to back 
“the efforts of the coffee trade of the United States and the 
coffee producing countries to increase the consumption of 
coffee.” 

Several new NCA positions came into being at this con- 
vention, under the revamped constitution approved by the 
membership. 

John F. McKiernan, formerly the association’s top full time 
officer as executive vice president, now holds the title of 
president. 
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New board, officers named. 


James M. O’Connor, outgoing president, was named chair- 
man of the board of directors. Mr. O'Connor is vice’ presi- 
dent of the Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Arthur L. Ransohoff, of the A. L. Ransohoff Co., Inc., was 
elected vice chairman, a key post under the new set up. 


Austin A. O’Brien, of Nash & O’Brier, was named 
treasurer. 

Elmer B. Florance was elected secretary. 

On the board of directors are now the following: 


For one year: Nate L. Schmid, Woolson Spice Co.; J. 
Arthur McMillan, The Kroger Co.; William M. Cain, 
Cain’s Coffee Co.; William V. Lynch, W. R. Grace & Co.; 
Milton Ruth, Leon Israel & Bros., Inc.; Andrew S, Moseley, 
Breakfast Club Coffee Inc.; and David G. Platter, Red Owl 
Stores, Inc. 

For two years: Charles W. Duncan, Jr., Duncan Coffee 
Co.; Charles F. Slover, Charles F. Slover & Co., Inc.; 
Richard H. Cardwell, Jr., C. W. Antrim & Sons, Inc.; Eric 
K. Klaussmann, Sr., Schaefer Klaussmann Co., Inc.; Jacob 
Cohn, Continental Coffee Co., Inc.; Robert B. Sasseen, 
Dannemiller Coffee Co.; and Peter Folger, J. A. Folger. 

For three years: George G. Westfeldt Jr., Westfeldt Bros. ; 
T. Carroll Wilson, Hill Bros. Coffee, Inc.; Frederick H. 
Silence, Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc.; Cecil Hudnall, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Overton Dickinson, Fleetwood Coffee 
Co.; Eark Ackerman, Otis, McAllister & Co.; and Jerome S, 
Neuman, Jos. Martinson & Co., Inc. 

A new NCA group under the revamped constitution is the 
Advisory Committee, which replaces the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Advisory Committee is headed by Mr. Ranso- 
hoff. Its members are Edward Aborn, Tenco, Inc.; Russell 
Atha, J. A. Folger & Co.; Earl B. Ackerman, Otis, McAllis- 
ter & Co.; Andrew C. Glover, Manning’s, Inc.; Austin 
O’Brien, Nash & O’Brien; George V. Robbins, General 
Foods Corp. 

On NCA’s new Finance Committee are Cecil Hudnall, of 
Standard Brands Inc., as chairman, assisted by William Kor- 
bin, Wm. L. Korbin & Co.; Albert Ehlers, Albert Ehlers, 
Inc.; John Heron, Schaefer Kluassman Co., Inc.; and Austin 
O'Brien, ex officio. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Round-up: People 


Officers Ransohoff, 
O'Connor and O’Brien 


At the !4th annual convention of the National Cof- 
fee Association a new set-up of officers came into 
being, under changes in the constitution approved 
during the year by the directors and the member- 
ship. James M. O'Connor (center), vice president 
of the Jewel Tea Co., Inc., and outgoing president 
of the association, was elected chairman of the 
board, a new NCA post. Arthur L. Ransohoff (left) 
of the A. L. Ransohoff Co., Inc., New York City 
green coffee house, was named vice chairman, ¢ 
key post under the revamped constitution. In thi 
position Mr. Ransohoff heads the new Advisory 
Commitiee, which takes the place of the old Exec. 
utive Committee. Austin A. O'Brien (right) of 
Nash & O'Brien, New Orleans, was elected treasu- 
rer. John F. McKiernan, formerly the association's 
top full time officer as executive vice president, 
now holds the title of president. Elmer B. Florance 
is secretary. 


Panel 


Marketing problems — coffee 
break, youth market, public ser- 
vice field, basic promotion — 
were probed by this panel. 
From left: Jerome S. Neuman, 
Jos. Martinson & Co., Inc.; Eu- 
gene Gilbert, Eugene Gilbert 
& Co.; Leo Nejelski, Nejelski 
& Co.; moderator McKiernan; 
Charles G. Lindsay, Pan-Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau; J. L. Rob- 


inson, Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc. 


Members ... .. . and Guests 


Men of Kroger talking things over at Boca Raton with NCA's top Producing countries, deeply concerned at developments in the U.S. 
full-time executive. From left: The Kroger Co.'s J. M. O'Brien, M. T. market, wece heavily represented at Boca Raton convention. Here 
Lindquist and J. Arthur McMillan, who was elected to NCA's board are (irom left) Eduardo Zuleta Angel, ambassador of Colombia to 
of directors. With them is "Jack'’ McKiernan. The Boca Raton con- to the U. S.; Mr. McKiernan; Roberto E. Canessa, honorary presi- 
vention, winding up a year of crisis, drew more than 600 members, dent of the Federacion Cafetalera Centro America-Mexico-E] Caribe; 
guests and wives to 44th annual conclave. and Joao Carlos Muniz, Brazil's ambassador to this country. 
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x A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Marketing 


how to: sell 


more coffee 





By THOMAS D'ARCY BROPHY, Chairman 


I am told that the coffee industry—as an industry—is in 
an unhealthy condition. The immediate cause of this un- 
healthy condition is said to be the price situation, which 
now is showing some evidence of easing. 

It seems to me, though, that three other factors have con- 
tributed to the industry's present situation: 

1. A complacent belief, shared by Latin American pro- 
ducers and the domestic coffee trade, that coffee is so firmly 
entrenched in the American way of life that it never can be 
supplanted. 

2. A loss by a substantial segment of the United States 
coffee trade of its sense of responsibility to the industry 
of which it is a part, as evidenced by the almost hysterical 
struggle for a larger share of the existing market at the 
expense of the total market. 

3. A dangerous inadequacy of promotional effort, not 
only by the producing countries, but also by the domestic 
coffee trade. 

First, let me cite some figures to substantiate the view 
that the coffee industry is not in a healthy condition. Im- 
ports of green coffee have remained virtually static since 
1946 in the face of an expanding market. In 1946 the 
United States imported 20,714,000 bags of green coffee. In 
1953 imports amounted to 21,065,000 bags. In 1946 the 
civilian population of the United States, of persons ten 
years of age and over, was 113,345,000. In 1953 it was 
123,048,000. 

Thus, green coffee imports increased only 1.7 per cent in 
eight years, while population in the coffee drinking age 
increased 8.6 per cent. 





True or false? 


Is coffee so firmly entrenched in the American way of 
life that it never can be supplanted at any price? False. 

Has a segment of the United States coffee trade lost 
its sense of responsibility to the industry of which it is a 
part? True. 

Is there a dangerous inadequacy of industry promotion- 
al effort designed to sell more coffee in the cup? True. 

Assuming these roadblocks are removed, is the future 
of the coffee industry as bright as that of the U.S.A.? 
True. 

If this analysis is correct—let’s do what is necessary to 
sell more coffee! 

Let's work together as an industry! 

Let's put more promotion behind coffee as a beverage! 

Let's work harder to sell good coffee in the cup! 

Then, inevitably, we'll sell more coffee! 

—Thomas D’Arcy Brophy at the National Coffee Asso- 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


FREE MILK 








Dramatizing aggressive drives by competitive beverages, these men 
paraded down convention aisles after showing of NCA color movie, 
"The Coffee Case", at the opening session of Boca Raton conclave. 








ciation’s 44th annual convention. 
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In other words, coffee’s share of the total beverage market 
has been declining. 

Another and more alarming figure is used by George 
Gordon Paton. He gives a per capita consumption figure 
(in pounds of green coffee) for the entire United States 
civilian population of 18.92 in 1946 and 16.69 in 1953. He 
estimates that it will be down to 14.44 in 1954—a decline 
of 23.7 per cent. 

On the other hand, we have evidence that there is within 
reach a vastly expanded total market for coffee. Here are 
some figures that support this premise. According to 
Beverage Biography studies conducted by the Psychological 
Corp., coffee drinking in the United States in the winter 
of 1946 was at the rate of 2.04 cups per person per day for 
the population of ten years of age and over. In the winter 
of 1954 it was at the rate of 2.52 cups per person per day— 
an increase of 23.5 per cent. 

Here indeed is an unusual situation—an estimated decline 
of 23.7 per cent in per capita consumption of coffee and an 
‘ncrease of 23.5 per cent in the rate of use per person per 
day! Obviously people are drinking more cups, but con- 
suming less coffee. 

Why? 

Studies which the Pan American Coffee Bureau has con- 
ducted indicate one important reason—in 1946 people were 
making an average 61.1 cups per pound—an increase of 
35 per cent. This is incontrovertible evidence of a thinner, 
weaker brew, which makes coffee much more vulnerable 
to competition from other beverages. 

I don’t know to what extent coffee has been “‘stretched” 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Round-up: Events 


Top left: Through those portals in the background passed the wild- 
est gamblers at Boca Raton during Las Vegas night. About to enter 
are Henry De Hos, Mrs. and Mr. Albert Ehlers, Mrs. and Mr. W. L. 
Korbin, Mrs. De Hos. Waiting to place their bets (top, center) are 
D. Sweet, Mr. and Mrs. Jack McCarthy, Mrs. and Mr. W. R. Heidt. 
At the big wheel (top right) conventioneers watch to see where the 
little ball stops. In front of the Las Vegas bar (middle picture, left) 
are Mrs. McCarthy, George Gernon, Mrs. Fred Schoenhut, Jr., Mrs. 
Richard Balzac, Fred Schoenhut, Jr. These tennis players (bottom 
left) won the doubles matches. Albert Hanemann and Fred Berner 
(right) won first prize, C. W. "Tex" Cook and George Dangman took 


second prize. The lady with roller skates is "Princess" Margaret, 
who entertained at the steak roast. Producing country guests in- 
cluded (battom row) Renato Costa Lima, secretary of the State of 
Sao Paulo Board of Agriculture, and Salvio Pacheco de Almeida 
Prada, director of the coffee department of Sao Paulo's Federation 
of Rural Associations. On the boat tour of Florida countryside 
(bottom, right) were H. Fraenkel, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Ehlers, Mrs. 
W. L. Korbin, Mrs. Roberto Aguilar. Above them are other sight- 
seers on the cruise. In the center is the Boca Raton Club lobby, 
dominated by the "Let's Sell Coffee" banner. 





this year, but in view of the sharp price increase that oc- 
curred last winter and spring, my guess is that the rate of 
consumption would be somewhere between 65 and 70 cups 
per pound of ground coffee. 

Another probable reason for the declining per capita use 
of coffee, in the face of a rising rate of coffee drinking, is 
the tremendous expansion of soluble coffee sales. 

Naturally, higher prices have contributed to this ‘‘stretch- 
ing’’ of coffee but the stretching of coffee has been en- 
couraged actively by those roasters who, in their efforts to 
win a large share of a static or shrinking total market, have 
trumpted claims of “more cups per pound from my brand.” 
I understand that some roasters claim 60 cups per pound, 
some 70 cups per pound, some 10 to 15 more cups per pound 
and some say 25 per cent more cups per pound. 

On the other hand, there has been an encouraging in- 
crease in between-meal coffee drinking since the Bureau 
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started its coffee break theme early in 1952. At that time 
coffee was available “at place of work” to 50.6 per cent 
of people employed in factories, offices and stores. Early 
this year—1954—coffee was available “at place of work” 
to 59 per cent of these same people. And there had been 
a 30 per cent increase in coffee drinking “at place of work.” 

Over the same period there had been a 22 per cent in- 
crease in between-meal coffee drinking in public eating 
places. 

What the foregoing amounts to is this: The American 
public is conditioned to the idea of drinking a greater num- 
ber of cups of coffee per person per day than in 1946, and 
to drinking coffee at other than meal times. This establishes 
an opportunity to increase coffee consumption if we can get 
consumers back to a better cup of coffee. 

In fact, I am told that if the cups of regular ground 

(Continued on page 39) 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Grocer Outlets 


why your customers don't 
want to sell 


more coffee 


By J. SIDNEY JOHNSON 


(Mr. Johnson is assistant to the vice president for sales 
of the National Biscuit Co. He is also director of trade 
relations for that company. ) 


The operators of 3,051 food stores, among them one 
national chain and many leading sectional chains and large 
super market operators, have told me within the past two 
weeks why they don’t want to sell more coffee. I am going 
to act as a go-between, and tell you. 

My first experience as a very young man in business was 
with coffee. Out in Iowa, with the Western Grocer Co., 
I tackled the job of promoting a high grade coffee in a slip- 
cover oval tin. I was given three cents per pound for ad- 
vertising. Over a period of years, using different types of 
packages, we boosted our sales to 2,500,000 pounds. Then 
our directors cut our advertising, first to two and a half, 
and then two cents, and finally still less. We went into 
premium coffees, and our advertised brands nose-dived to 
less than ten per cent of its peak sales. 

So you see, personally I am pretty well qualified to tell 
you how not to sell coffee. But I’m going to rely on the 
opinions of food store operators who are successful in sell- 
ing advertised as well as controlled brands. 

I've observed that coffee men seem more interested in 
buying and blending coffees—checking the market and 
cupping coffees—than they are in selling. They employ 
competent sales managers and profess an interest in sales, 
but in practice they sem to subscribe to the Emersonian 
doctrine of making a better mousetrap. 

Now, If I have established rapport with you, I will tell 
you why your customers are of interested in selling coffee, 
and then give you my suggestions as to how you can change 
their minds. 

May I say at the outset that I like your convention theme— 
“Let’s Sell More Coffee.” 

You may wonder then why I have selected as my sub- 
ject: “Why Your Customers Don’t Want to Sell More 
Coffee.” I have selected this subject because I want to say 
as dramatically as possible that I think you can sell a great 
deal more coffee than ever if you can persuade your customers 
that you are not only conscious of their problems, but are 
determined to exert your best efforts in solving them. 

Your customers don’t want to sell more coffee for three 
reasons: 

First, because many of their customers still feel that re- 
tail prices are too high; specifically that vacuum-tin coffee 
should sell for less than a dollar a pound. 
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Food stores will help you 


sell more coffee if you... 


1. Make it worth while for your customers to feature 
coffee in their advertising in newspapers or on the radio 
by paying them an advertising and display allowance. 

2. Prove the profitability of your advertised brands 
by conducting store tests that will develop the greatest 
dollar sales and profit from the actual space occupied. 

3. Use more special promotions, coupons, five cents 
off on a tin, and premiums to keep coffee constantly in 
the minds of store customers. 

4. Reduce your number of grinds and package sizes 
to a minimum. 

5. Feature store demonstrations, perhaps permanent 
coffee bars, in large food stores. 

6. Step up your advertising and public relations. 

—J. Sidney Johnson at the National Coffee Associ- 
ation’s 44th annual convention. 








Second, they’re not interested in coffee, because they can't 
make a satisfactory profit—and a large number say they 
actually retail advertised brands of coffee at less than the 
carload delivery cost. 

Third, they object to the trade practices that some few 
coffee roasters engage in. 

Let’s discuss these objections in the order I have listed 
them. 

First, your customers object to selling vacuum tin coffee 
at a dollar per pound or more. 

I realize that many bag coffees already sell at less than a 
dollar, but my informants insist that they will not be satis- 
fied until quality pack vacuum tin coffees retail at less than 
a dollar. One large operator maintains that the retail price 
should be no more than 69 cents! He claims the public 
feels gyped when coffee stays above that price. You should 
now be encouraged because complaints are subsiding. 

Now I can imagine you are thinking, ‘So would we like 
to see retail prices at less than a dollar, but tell us how this 
can be accomplished with current prices for green coffees?” 
I realize you have been on the hot seat because of high 
prices for more than a year. Newspapers herald price de- 
clines as they did advancing prices. Perhaps such stories 
lead the public to expect even lower prices, which are not 
attainable until green coffees decline further. 

The second and very practical reason your customers 

(Continued on page 38) 
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TEMPO-VANE MFG. 


330 FIRST ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
EVERYTHING for the COFFEE INDUSTRY 


FULLY AUTOMATIC ROASTING S| : “a PROBAT 

| a. — COFFEE KING 
The latest and most y! : 
modern scientific coffee a Von Gimborn & Co. 
ROASTERS available to laf. ; The finest in 


you now. i ee 8 ee coffee roasters 


ee sale en in, \@ g AVAILABLE IN 
gies % ~ MANY SIZES 





Roasting time as fast as 
8 minutes, if desired. 


TEMPO-VANE 


Automatic Coffee 
Roasting Instrument 


Adaptable to all coffee 
roasting machines 


SOMETHING NEW! A BAG TUCKING MACHINE 
eliminates hand operation 


TEMPO-VANE AUTOMATIC BAG LINE 


Available in separate units which can be used with other existing equipment. II- 
lustrated left to right is Parson’s Scale, Tempo-Vane Bag Tucker with vibrator con- 
veyor and Tempo-Vane bag heat sealer and gluer. Capacity adjusted from !/, pound 


to 5 pounds. 


SPECIALIZING IN 
COMPLETE COFFEE PLANT EQUIPMENT AND INSTALLATIONS 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Restaurant Market 


let’s sell a cup of good coffee 


By EUGENE G. LAUGHERY, General Manager 
The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. 


The public knows a cup of good coffee when it tastes one. 
It also recognizes, and can describe, a cup of poor coffee. 

These are facts, gathered directly from consumers during 
the first wave of our research survey. 

The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., recognizes only a 
cup of good coffee. We know from our research that there 
is no difference between the consumers’ taste for a cup of 
fine beverage coffee at home, in a diner, a hotel dining room, 
an in-plant feeding operation or a carriage trade eatery. 

From our so-called “pedestal of perfection,” we are urged 
by some segments of the coffee industry to lower standards 
to meet their advertising and sales claims—so-called ‘‘real- 
istic” standards based on current practice and ptice factors. 

Comments from the public and our research, however, 
show that the consumers want a cup of good coffee every 
time, and they present a most convincing argument support- 
ing our objective—the improvement of coffee as a beverage. 

Being absolutely realistic, then, we cannot compromise the 
standards documented by industry and consumer studies. 
We make no apologies. On the other hand, we are not 
naive enough to imagine that every cup of coffee served, 
in order to receive consumer acceptance, will need to be 
what we might term “ideal.” If we can effect improve- 
ment, public approbation will spur alertness and further 
improvements. 

Nine months ago, at the instigation of the Coffee Brew- 
ing Institute, Inc. a most important meeting was held in 
New York. Representatives of the National Coffee Asso- 
ciation, the Pan-American Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., 
met to exchange viewpoints in order to elicit a sound 
course of action for all three organizations. 

It was a determined group, a serious group. Out of this 


meeting emerged understanding and recommendations. The 
projected plans of the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., were 
wholeheartedly endorsed. 

Possibly our most extensive endeavor was to be a research 
study to develop consumer attitudes toward coffee served 
in restaurants; to determine whether the theme “Good 
Coffee Is Good Business” was merely a slogan or actually 
a business principle. 

We had engaged the services of a well known, highly 
regarded firm of management counsels. They proposed a 
very extensive study of restaurant customers. 

In order to carry on such an endeavor, we naturally went 
to our good friends in the National Restaurant Association, 
told them our plans, asked for their advice and cooperation. 

Their immediate response was, ‘‘Let’s start today!” 

We invited them to join with the coffee industry in an 
inter-industry committee to advise the Coffee Brewing In- 
stitute, Inc., on its program. Phil Eisenmenger, chairman of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Committee of the National Coffee 
Association, was elected chairman by this group. 

At the first meeting of this committee, it was clearly 
understood that this was not an honorary delegation to 
rubber-stamp predetermined proposals. These men rolled 
up their sleeves and tackled the problem in a spirit of “‘let’s 
get the facts,” for the benefit of both of our industries. 

At the second meeting they had a body of facts from 
the first wave of interviews. They were surprised and 
pleased. They said let’s go right on and get more of the 
facts. 

You all know what The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. 
has been doing because we've kept telling you. We've told 

(Continued on page 37) 





That smile on the face of Mrs. Jack Bloom goes with that seven-foot 
five-and-a-half-inch sailfish she landed. Distaff side did all right. 
Mrs. Lloyd J. Cummings landed the heaviest fish. 
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Austin O'Brien (right), who topped the field in the Boca Raton 
tournament for the Pan-American Coffee Bureau's golf trophy, is 
awarded the cup by PACB chairmar, Horacio Cinta-Leite. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Restaurant Market 





Are customers more loyal 
to a restaurant when it 
serves good coffee ? 


Visit a certain restaurant 
often specifically because 
it serves good coffee 
Stopped going to a certain 
restaurant because they 
served poor coffee 





What factors does 2 customer regard as 
important in selecting a place to eat ? 
FOOD ITEMS ae 

Coffee 

Entrees (main dishes) 

Pies, Cakes, Pastries 


NON-FOOD ITEMS 
Cleanliness 
Courteous Service 
Reasonable Prices 
Fast Service 
Atmosphere 
Comfort 


Location 











now we have facts to prove 
“good coffee is good business’ 


By LEO NEJELSKI, President 


Coffee is America’s favorite beverage. This was evident 
from the newspaper publicity all of you have had to put up 
with during the past year. It is also evident from the well- 
being that Americans associate with coffee drinking. 

For example, the people interviewed in connection with the 
first phase of the study made for the Coffee Brewing In- 
stitute, 73 per cent felt that coffee is most important to 
them at breakfast. To these people, drinking a cup of 
coffee is the ideal way to start a new day. 

To the best of our knowledge, the study undertaken 
through Nejelski & Co. by the Coffee Brewing Institute 
is the first time that a thorough-going analysis of a product 
and its effect upon business has been made in the restaurant 
field, 

When the study is completed, 4,800 customers of 24 eating 
places will have been studied in Greater New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. Not only will their preferences for 
coffee be defined, but you will have ammunition with which 
to demonstrate that good coffee is good business. 

In addition, reasons why people select certain eating places 
will be pinned down. Finally, you will be able to verify 
for the restaurant industry how many of their customers 
eat out and how frequently. 

This study is divided into two parts. In the first inter- 
views held, 2,400 customers in the 24 different eating 
places already mentioned measure their attitudes in regard 
to the coffee now being served. It is presented as an in- 
terim report. ™ 

At the present moment, the drinking of coffee in these 
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Nejelski & Co. 


24 places is being modified to the recommended standards 
of the Coffee Brewing Institute. Another 2,400 persons 
are being interviewed during the second phase. A complete 
report will be given to you later. 

Now let us look at some of the findings from the first 
2,400 interviews. How many cups of coffee per day do the 
customers drink away from home? 

One of the interesting findings was the one-fourth of the 
people accounted for half of the coffee consumed in these 
24 restaurants. Twenty-eight per cent of the persons in- 
terviewed drank 53 per cent of the total cups. These per- 
sons had 4 to 10 or more cups of coffee away from home. 
About 72 per cent drank 1 to 3 cups of coffee away from 
home daily. This proves again that coffee is an important 
beverage to a great many people. 

What do customers regard as most important—flavor, 
strength, aroma or color? 

Each of the persons interviewed was shown a card with 
four words on it—Aroma, Color, Flavor, Strength. They 
were told: ‘These four words are often used to describe 
good coffee. Which of these do you regard as most im- 
portant?” When the results were tabulated, flavor was 
way out in front with 65 per cent; strength, 23 per cent; 
aroma, 11 per cent; color 1 per cent. 

What is it that customers like about good coffee? 

As a double check on these choices, we asked these same 
people to describe in their own words what it is they like 
about good coffee. Once more “‘flavor’ and “‘strength” were 
predominant. The words “better flavor” and “‘taste’’ were 
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used by 43 per cent of the people interviewed. The people 
who described a cup of good coffee as “strong,” “richer,” 
“full-bodied,” “brewed better” totalled 38 per cent. “Fresh- 
er’ was the word used by 7 per cent; “less bitter,’’ 6 per cent; 
“not so strong,” 4 per cent; “better aroma,” 4 per cent; and 
“use better coffee,” 4 per cent. This was very significant, 
because without any prompting these people again chose 
flavor and strength as the characteristic they appreciated in 
good coffee. 

What is the customers’ conception of a poor cup of coffee? 

You will also be interested to know that restaurant cus- 
tomers have specific ideas about a poor cup of coffee. Again 
we asked them to use their own words. In describing a 
poor cup of coffee, 37 per cent of the respondents used 
the words “not strong,” “weak,” “‘watery.” 

“Tasteless in flavor,” “stale, like dish water,’ were used 
by 31 per cent. ‘Poor flavor,” “bitter,’’ “burnt,” ‘‘smoky, 
like iodine,” ‘‘stale,”’ were words used by 30 per cent. 

We grouped all of the emotional terms, such as “lousy,” 
“terrible,” “awful,” etc., in one group and found that they 
added up to 16 per cent. “Muddy,” “has grinds,” were 
words used by 10 per cent and “‘strong” by 10 per cent. 

You will notice that these percentages add up to more 
than 100 per cent. This is due to the fact that some per- 
sons used more than one word to describe a poor cup 
of coffee. 

What factors does a customer regard as important in 
selecting a place to eat? 

To our knowledge, this is the first time that the factors 
related to success in the restaurant business have been pinned 
down by as many as 2,400 customers. 

At the top of the food items is coffee—49 per cent say 
good coffee is important to them in choosing a place to eat. 

Cleanliness was the outstanding factor in choosing a place 
to eat with 84 per cent of the people interviewed. 

Courteous service ranked next with 64 per cent. 

So here you have the three ‘'C’s” of success—cleanliness, 
courteous service and good coffee. 

Going back to the food items, 44 per cent of the respond- 
ents said that entrees and main dishes are important to them 
in choosing a restaurant. Pies, cakes and pastries were con- 
sidered important by 8 per cent. In addition to cleanli- 
ness and courteous service, reasonable prices were mentioned 
by 37 per cent; fast service by 36 per cent; atmosphere, 32 
per cent; comfort, 29 per cent; location, 22 per cent. Ap- 
parently, people are willing to walk a reasonable distancee 
it they can find cleanliness, courteous service and good coffee. 

Improving the cleanliness of an eating place may take 
considerable remodeling or redecorating. Courteous service 
involves the selection, training and supervision of people. 
Improving the coffee and coffee service is considerably difh- 
cult to bring about. This provides the coffee industry with 
a promotional appeal that can and could be used to excellent 
advantage. 

What do customers think restaurants do to make a cup 
of coffee exceptionally good? 

The customers interviewed had definite ideas about how 
restaurants make good coffee. It is interesting to note that 
the predominant reasons are directly related to good brew- 
ing procedures: 

“Use a good brand of coffee.” 
“Brew it, make it well.’’ 

“Make it fresh often.” 

‘Make it strong, rich, full-bodied.” 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” 
Report: Restaurant Market 








What is it that customers like 
about good coffee ? 


Better flavor, taste ee <3 
Stiong cher fu bocied a 36 
Fresher 

Less bitter 

Not so strong 

Better aroma 

Use better coffee 








What do customers regard 
as most important ° 


% OF ALL RESPONDENTS 
FLAVOR 
STRENGTH 
AROMA 


COLOR 








What is the customers conception 
of a poor cup of coffee ? 


No strength, weak, watery 


Tasteless, no flavor, flat, 
stale, like dishwater 


Poor flavor, bitter, burnt, 
smokey, like iodine, stale 

Lousy, terrible, awful, etc. 

Muddy, has grinds 


Strong 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Youth Market 


“Serve it hot in individual pots.” 
“Use a good coffee maker.” 
“Use good cream.” 

What proportion of the customers limit themselves in the 
amount of coffee they drink? 

People who drink coffee do so for the enjoyment they 
get out of it: 74 per cent drink as rauch as they like, 15 per 
cent limit themselves at times, and only 11 per cent avoid 
coffee at certain times. 

When you hear any criticisms of coffee by individuals, 
keep in mind that three out of every four drink coffee when- 
ever they want it and can enjoy every cup they drink. 

How much agreement is there among customers regarding 
the quality of coffee served in a particular restaurant? 


Findings in three restaurants where coffee was rated best 
by consumers were compared with three serving below 
average coffee. One good and one poor restaurant was 
chosen from New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. In the 
best rated restaurants practically none of the customers 
said the coffee was poor. But where the coffee was not 
so good, 19 per cent, 13 per cent and 9 per cent of those 
interviewed: labelled it as poor. 

It is also convincing when 19 per cent, 19 per cent and 
21 per cent of persons in the places serving good coffee had 
it labelled as average, while 68 per cent, 61 per cent and 62 
per cent rated it average where poorer coffee was served. 

The big payoff comes in comparing those who recognized 

(Continued on page 64) 


young adults — coffee’s biggest untapped market 


By EUGENE GILBERT, President 
Eugene Gilbert & Co. 


Eugene Gilbert & Co., New York City, is a unique 
organization. It specializes in research and merchandising 
in the high school, college and young adult market. 

Following is a summary of the facts Mr. Gilbert placed 
before the Boca Raton convention on the pre-voting market 
and how it affects the coffee industry... 


1. Although all other competitive beverages effectively 
advertise and promote to the 17-21 age group on both a 
local and national basis, both the coffee industry and_in- 
dividual coffee manufacturers are sadly negligent in this 
direction. 

2. The 17-21 group numerically represents 13,000,000 
people, the greatest untapped source of business for coffee 
roasters. 

3. The 17-21 group is not the young “teen-age” popu- 
lation most people think they are. Every year over 60 
per cent of the first marriages are made by girls in this age 
group, or younger. About 35 per cent of the first children 
born in the United States have mothers 20 years old and 
under. 


4. The soft drink industry has been able to cultivate these 
younger people to the degree that one 16-year-old boy has 
a per capita consumption six times that of a 35 year-old 
male adult. Thus, the basic consumption of beverages are 
tremendous in these age levels. 

5. In the next ten years, the 17-21 group will increase 
unit-wise by 45 per cent. In the next 15 years they will 
increase by 60 per cent. In contrast, the prime adult market 
for coffee and other beverages for people 25-39 will de- 
crease during the same period approximately 8 per cent. 
This decrease is due to the low rate of depression births 
flowing into the adult market now. 

6. If coffee consumption is ignored in this 17-21 group, 
these young people will grow up as non-consumers, or as 
consumers of a low quality end product because of the 
present situation, in which young people are being exposed 
to a 60-70 cup-per-pound beverage, rather than the industry's 
recommended 40 cup-per-pound product. 

7. What is needed is a concentrated research and merchan- 
dising program designed to evaluate and improve this 17-21 
group. Much more comprehensive steps should be taken 
than distribution of educational material and other present 
activities. Such steps would include an industry-wide pro- 
gram of college coffee canteens, and other accelerated youth 
activities. 





Not all Boca Raton recreation was outdoors. Around the card table 
(from left) are Mrs. E. K. Walsh, Mrs. A. A. O'Brien, Mrs. J. L. 
Robinson and Mrs. A. L. Ransohoff. Trying their luck with the put- 
ters are Mrs. James McAnsh, Mrs. Richard Balzac and Mrs. A. B. 
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Foy. That big fish which Don Stewart won't let go of took first prize 
in the convention tournament. It's a seven-foot ten-and-a-half inch 
sailfish. Sharing Don's elation are Captain Eric Kreuger, Captain 
Eric Brodin and Southern California's Bill Waldschmidt. 
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es miss your chance! 
Participate in this growing field — 
and — get the best. 






































The manufacture of your private 
label instant coffee is our only busi- 
ness! We have no brand of our own. 






































We serve many of the largest 
grocery chains and coffee roasters 
throughout the country. 















































Let us help market your brand — 
our only aim is to produce the finest 
instant coffee obtainable — 
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soluble manufacturing is new field — 
chemical engineering — NCA panel says 





% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Solubles 





The coffee roaster who enters scluble coffee manu- 
facturing is leaving familiar ground and entering a new 
field—chemical engineering. 

This cold fact was pit before a jammed panel on solubles 
at the National Coffee Association's 44th annual convention. 

This was the first time instant coffee had been given a 
major place on an NCA convention program. 

Earl B. Ackermah, of Otis, McAllister & Co., moderated 
the panel of five experts: Edward Aborn, Tenco, Inc.; 
Russell Atha, J. A. Folger & Co.; C. W. Cook, General 
Foods Corp.; George Loeffler, The Nestle Co., Inc.; B. C. 
Potter, The Borden Co. 

The hard truth is that a coffee man who goes into the 
manufacture of instant coffee must put his destiny into the 
hands of others, since the chemical engineering of instant 
coffee is outside his own ken, Mr. Cook pointed out. 

A minimum investment for the construction of a soluble 
coffee plant is $500,000, Mr. Cook said. 

The plant must run 24 hours a day, seven days a week, he 
emphasized. 

On the one hand, this continuous use of the facilities is 
good, since it means building space and equipment are used 
close to capacity, he pointed out. 

On the other hand, it places certain considerations before 
the coffee man considering going into solubles, Mr. Cook 
added. He figured that a minimum plant on a seven-day 
21-shifts-a-week operation should turn out from 250 to 300 
pounds of finished product an hour. As a round figure, Mr. 
Cook said the output could be figured at 300,000 to 400,000 
two-ounce jars a week. 





This is the volume a roaster should be able to market, as 
a minimum, in order to run an instant plant economically, 
Mr. Cook indicated. 

High yields of instant coffee are possible, Mr. Cook said, 
depending on the blend, the roast, and the type of process. 
Very high temperatures in the processing will increase the 
yield, but they will also bring about a chemical conversion 
which makes a poorer product. 

About 22 to 30 per cent of the green weight can be figured 
as the yield, Mr. Cook said. 

Better coffees make better solubles, he added, but the 
usual cup test is not adequate. You must have a trial run 
and see how the blend “comes through.” 

Solubles are extending the coffee market, Mr. Cook 
claimed. He said there was evidence that some of the 
people who take to solubles also use more regular coffee. 

In working out consumption comparisons, he added, a 
sound basis has been found to be that two ounces of soluble 
coffee equal one pound of regular coffee. 

Mr. Atha emphasized that instant-coffee is a different 
product, separate from regular coffee. It is merchandised, 
displayed, advertised and sold differently. 

Solubles are bound to take the place of some regular 
coffee consumption, Mr. Atha felt, but basically they make 
up a supplementary market, especially for use at odd times. 

In the use of instants, pot brewing will grow, Mr. Atha 
predicted. 

Should a roaster build his own instant coffee plant? 

(Continued on page 36) 
















These greens did it. Kneeling (from left)) W. R. Heidt, J. J. Morris, 
Ralph Lombardy, Vic Cain, Carlos Trueba, Jr., E. A. Johnson, Jr. 
Standing: Jack McCarthy, Dick Balzac, George Gernon, Henry De 
Hos, Fred Schoenhut, J. R. Buckingham, Dave Courtney, Vincent Diez 
and D. J. McKay. Roasters vow: “Wait till next year!" 


Greens licked the roasters 10-4 in the industry's annual softball 
tournament at the Boca Raton convention. Here the roasters were 
still able to smile. Kneeling (from left): John Heuman, Les Clark, 
Nate Schmid. Standing: D. J. McKay, Theodore Berendsohn, E. M. 
Manning, N. H. Buckingham, Henry Schmidt, M. E. Pavitt, Charles 
Litt, Ernie Shaw. 
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Here is a new kind of 
grinder for retail grocers — the 
amazingly easy to operate Model 
500 Self-service Super Grindmaster. 


Write us for information 
on how you can use it to 
promote the sale of YOUR 
bag packed whole bean 
coffees. 


AMERICAN DUPLEX CO. 


For 23 years America's only exclusive 
manufacturer of electric coffee mills 


815-827 W. Market St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Producing Countries 


OAS group would study ways to end abrupt price swings 





By JOAO CARLOS MUNIZ, 
Ambassador of Brazil to the U.S.A. 


Coffee is still the most powerful lever in the process 
of rapid industrialization of several countries in the south 
of the hemisphere. Its importance in terms of the trade 
between those countries and the United States is there- 
fore considerable. Any abrupt fluctuation in prices or 
decrease in the volume of transactions is bound to affect 
very deeply the economic and social structure of our 
countries. 

Coffee has suffered, and so have we whose economies 
are based on this product. Because of the close in- 
terdependence between Latin American exports of cof- 
fee to this country and the import of manufactured 
products from the United States, American manufactur- 
ers and exporters have seen their shipments to Brazil 
reduced from $40,000,000 monthly to less than $10,000,- 
000. 

In view of the alarming fall in our sales to the United 
States, President Café Filho warned that if this abnormal 
contraction of coffee imports should continue, Brazil 
would be compelled to reduce its purchases in this country. 
Such restrictions in imports were adopted, much against 
our will. Brazil is limiting, at the present time, its 





purchases in the United States to a minimum that can 
hardly be called essential, for it represents less than 
Our most pressing necessities. 

It is easy to commit the injustice of trying to judge 
the present situation out of context, when the problem 
is not lined up within its proper historical perspective. 
The price that is considered high today really constitutes 
a rare exception in an historical conjuncture of prices that 
have been not only low, but tragically low. We remem- 
ber still the story of coffee production in the two decades 
of 1930-40, with one billion coffee trees destroyed and 
the burning of 80,000,000 bags, and a price range between 
seven and 14 cents per pound. The painful experience 
of those two decades led Brazilian policy to concentrate 
on stabilization of prices rather than on the maintenance 
of a temporarily high level. 

In the past, overproduction represented distress through 
price collapse, while cutbacks in production brought 
about swift rises in price and a conseqquent reaction on 
the consumer's part. This fluctuating complex—in which, 
it must be emphasized, low prices were the rule and re- 
munerative prices the exception—results in a permanent 
vulnerability in Brazilian economy. Such fragility is but 
a single instance of a condition that is common to all 
countries that are producers of primary goods. We are 

(Continued on page 36) 


larger assessment for promotion before PACB countries 





By HORACIO CINTRA-LEITE, President 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau 


I want to stress one point: there are only a very few 
problems facing us which cannot be solved by increased 
consumption of coffee. 

It is true that coffee has been under attack many times 
during the past year. It has been attacked when prices have 
been high, and it has been attacked when prices have dropped 
—probably because there are people who think that they 
have not dropped far enough. 

Seldom has so much misunderstanding existed concerning 
economics of coffee. Seldom has there been so much con- 
fusion concerning the motives of coffee producers, in spite 
of our efforts to explain them. 

Meanwhile, coffee has found itself subject to greatly ac- 
celerated competitive efforts on the part of other beverage 
producers, who quite understandably have been quick to 
capitalize upon coffee’s difficulties. 

The executive committee of the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau has repeatedly urged upon the producing countries 
of Latin-America the importance of increased coffee pro- 
duction, in this country and throughout the world. At the 
Rio de Janeiro meeting with coffee men from other pro- 
ducing countries, it was suggested that the present pro- 
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motional assessment upon growers of ten cents a bag for 
U. S. imports be increased to provide sufficient funds for 
increasing our promotional efforts. 

I believe that the member countries of the Bureau will be 
far more receptive to this recommendation than they have 
ever been in the past. They, too, are strongly mindful of 
the need to increase coffee consumption. United States im- 
ports in 1953 totalled only 21,124,000 bags—still more 
than 1,000,000 bags less than the total in 1949—four years 
earlier. 

But it is not enough for the growers of Latin America to 
be mindful of the importance of greater efforts to increase 
coffee sales. Similar efforts, as you are all well aware, 
must be made throughout the industry. All of us, we and 
you, must promote coffee as a whole, as a commodity. 

Therefore, I want to submit a brief addition to your theme 
of “Let’s Sell Coffee,’ an addition to which I feel no one 
will object, and which will perhaps have the effect of join- 
ing all segments of the coffee industry more closely. And 
this is it: 

“Let us sell coffee—together.”’ 

The coffee industry is an important industry. Important 
to the growers of Latin-America—important to American 
and other consumers, and important to American roasters. 
I know that if all of us work together with the same pur- 
pose, it can result only in benefit for all. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Producing Countries 


progress through FEDECAME 





By ROBERTO E. CANESSA, Honorary President 
Federacion Cafetalera Centro-America- 
Mexico-El Caribe 


FEDECAME, as it is usually termed, was born in Mexico 
City in 1945. It began with six countries: the five which 
form Central America, and Mexico. Later, the Caribbean 
countries came to join it: Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. Lately Puerto Rico, Panama and Ecuador have 
also become members. 

One of the objectives of FEDECAME is to find the tech- 
nical progress in cultivation and processing so as to be able 
to offer you a better product at the lowest possible cost. 
Coffee is very difficult to cultivate, because it cannot be 
done with the help of machines. 

FEDECAME has tried to combine, under four official 
types, the different classes of coffee produced by all the 
member countries, so as to offer a consistent product satis- 
factory to you. We are progressing in this work, but we 
know it will take many years to convince all the producers, 
and even yourselves, that standardization is the best modern 
means for the purchase of a product, just as it is done by 
you with Colombia’s and Brazils. Why with them and not 
with us? 

Toward this end, blind tests are carried out every year 
to find out if the different coffees respond to all the character- 
istics shown by the sample. It is the only work of its kind 
of an international character in the world. 

Last year, FEDECAME presented to you an exposition 
dedicated exclusively to showing you that certain types pro- 
duced by Nicaragua and Honduras are not fairly treated 
in the market. 

Now I repeat that exposition, and I ask you to please 
do away with that unfair discrimination. We would like 
some of you to go to the next Conference of Coffee Tests 


to be held by the FEDECAME so you could see for your- 
selves the impartiality with which the tests are carried out. 
It will take place in San Juan, Puerto Rico, next April. 

At this moment, FEDECAME is giving valuable technical 
help to all member countries. Specialists in cultivation and 
processing visit the countries, instructing the growers right 
on the land, not in conferences. It is the only service of 
its kind that exists at the moment in Latin America on an 
international basis. 

FEDECAME has a library of coffee information, and 
we believe that if it is not the best, at least it is one of the 
best of its type in Latin America, perhaps one of the best 
of its kind in the world. The material is being classified 
by experts, and soon we hope to start sending photostatic 
copies of the articles or data asked by member countries. 

Prices of coffee have brought a lot of bad understanding 
and recriminations from certain sectors of your country. 

Yet is it too expensive to pay $1.20 for one pound of 
coffee when we pay $2.00 for one yard of cloth for which 
in other years we only paid 50 cents? Is it too expensive 
for a pound of coffee as prices are now, when a tractor that 
used to cost us $1,000 now costs 4,000 and even more? 

When propaganda for lowering of coffee prices is made, 
you are harming yourselves, because what you are doing 
is reducing your exportations to Latin America. In truth, 
what coffee prices do is to increase the national income of 
the U. S. more than it increases the national income of 
our countries. 

You must remember, that one pound of coffee gives work 
to a lot of American companies, long before the coffee ar- 
rives in New York or New Orleans. It starts to give work 
from the moment a coffee bag is placed on a train—most of 
which in Central America, belong to American firms. Later, 
sea transportation of the coffee is done by ships flying the 

(Continued on page 36) 








Producing country representatives at reception. From left: Horacio 
Cintra-Leite, president of Pan-American Coffee Bureau and U.S. 
representative of Brazilian Coffee Institute; Joao Carlos Muniz, 
Brazil's ambassador to U.S.; Dr. Claudio Benedi, Cuba's representa- 
tive to PACB; Manuel Mejia, manager of National Federation of 
Coffee Growers of Colombia; Eduardo Zuleta Angel, Colombia's 
ambassador to U.S.; Andres Uribe, U.S. representative of Colombia 
_ Federation; Marcos Uscocovich, Ecuador's delegate to PACB. 
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Deep in coffee discussion above are Homen de Mello, of the Sao 
Paulo Department of Agriculture, and Dr. John Griffing (with glasses) 
former director in Brazil for the American International Association 


for Economic and Social Development. On the wall behind Dr. 
Griffing is one of many blow-ups of excerpts from the editorial in 
COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES’ convention issue. NCA posted these 
in convention hall, Boca Raton club lobby, and elsewhere. The edi- 
torial urged “crash” program to boost coffee consumption. 
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prices and 


% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Producing Countries 


production 





(Dr. Renato da Costa Lima spoke to the National Coffee 
Association's 44th annual convention as special represen- 
tative of Governor Lucas N. Garcez of Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


The cultivation of coffee in Brazil dates back more than 
two centuries; we have passed the quarter mark of the third 
century. 

It is easy to understand how, over such an extended period 
of time, natural conditions and methods of exploitation used 
to develop coffee culture in Brazil have varied. 

Special conditions of soil, labor, transport, immigration 
policies, internal economic and population fluctuations— 
all these factors have influenced the location of coffee plan- 
tations in Brazil. 

The story of our coffee activities can be divided into two 
phases. These phases are not separated by very sharp lines 
in time, but they are nevertheless perfectly distinct. The 
first corresponds to the clearing of the virgin forests. The 
Sao Paulo plateau, with an altitude of from 500 to 900 
meters and rainfall of from 1,200 to 1,700 millimeters per 
annum, was covered with rich tropical forests. Huge areas 
suitable for coffee cultivation were cleared, burned off, and 
their exceptional fertility used up in destructive exploitation 
to achieve high production at low cost. A careful study 
would reveal, and current experience points very clearly to 
this, that we traded all this forest wealth, all the humus 
accumulated by the centuries, for the value of coffee ex- 
ported at prices so low that the illusion was created that this 
ravaging of our once-rich natural resources could go on in- 
definitely. 

Not very long ago, in the decade of the twenties, the 
first signs made themselves felt of the unbalance between 
production costs and prices obtained abroad. The measures 
taken to effect a reasonable balance between costs and prices, 
unfortunately, coincided with the disastrous economic situ- 
ation of the result of the world crisis of 1929-1932, and led 
us in the years that followed to uproot a billion coffee trees 
in the state of Sao Paulo alone. Whether this policy of 
despair was right or wrong, the fact is that the world could 
not absorb our production, even at low prices. 

The statistics in this connection are enlightening: while in 
the period of 1929-30 to 1939-40, exportable world pro- 
duction was 37,671,000 bags, average consumption, measur- 
ed by coffee actually exported, was 26,701,000 bags, leaving 
an average annual carryover of 10,970,000 bags, mostly of 
Brazilian origin. Furthermore, this occurred precisely at a 
period of low prices—the average price for Santos 4’s in New 
York during this same decade was around 9.7 cents per 
pound, in comparison with the average of the five previous 
years (1924-25 to 1929-30), when the average reached 21.9 
cents per pound. This shows that a mere drop in price is 
not enough to increase consumption. 
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By DR. RENATO DA COSTA LIMA, Secretary of Agriculture 





State of Sao Paulo, Brazil 





During the long period of almost twenty years subse- 
quent to 1930, we underwent a painful process of readjust- 
ment, obtained at the cost of abandoning the coffee plan- 
tations. What trees remained suffered from poor treat- 
ment and unfavorable climatic conditions, which brought 
calamitous frosts and droughts. The resultant low pro- 
duction, more compatible with world consumption, and 
the abolition of ceiling prices established during World War 
II, combined to normalize the price situation beginning with 
the last months of 1949. 





At Boca Raton, Car- 
los Fahrenberg, of 
Caracas, Venezuela 
(left) chats with 
Miguel Angel Cord- 
era, recently named 
president of the Na- 
tional Coffee Com- 
mission of Mexico. 





The devastation of our original natural rescurces is the 
heritage of this black page in coffee history. 

When we entered the second period or cycle of coffee 
growing, new agricultural practices stemming from scientific 
research and investigation provided technical guidance. 
Scientific agronomical and biological institutions, with their 
services to agriculture, placed the problem of fertility and 
proper care of the coffee plantations in a new light. Soil 
conservation, protective methods of cultivation, improve- 
ments in plants and the development of new varieties, com- 
pensation for climatic changes resulting from the razing of 
the forests, animal husbandry as a corollary to coffee culti- 
vation to provide a source of organic fertilizer on the plan- 
tation itself, social measures destined to care for and train 
the rural workers and raise their standard of living—all 
these are the new terms of coffee production in the so-called 
“old’’ zones of Sao Paulo, where coffee plantations are now 
flourishing. 

There is still a certain movement toward the border 
regions of Sao Paulo, principally northern Parana, but it must 
be realized that these areas, although very productive, are 
more frequently subject to the frosts that periodically re- 
duce harvests and affect production costs. 

In Sao Paulo there is no more virgin land to plant to 
coffee. So we are creating on the old hill-tops plantations 
of specially selected varieties, contour planted against erosion 
in soil abundantly fertilized with organic material and min- 
eral salts. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Coffee price stabilization 
asked by Inter-American 
Conference of Finance Ministers 


A resolution seeking coffee price stabilization was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Prices, Markets and Surpluses 
of the Inter-American Conference of Finance Ministers, meet- 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil. 

The original resolution, presented by Colombia and sup- 
ported by 15 coffee-producing countries, had met with strong 
opposition from the United States. After amendment by 
Brazil, it was finally accepted by the conference. 

The original Colombian bill established, first, a committee 
of members of the special coffee commission of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council of the Organization 
of American States to study the world coffee situation and 
future prospects. Secondly, if the committee finds a pos- 
sibility of obtaining stability of adequate prices through an 
international coffee agreement, the committee will write a 
tesolution for submission to the consideration of O. A. S. 
coffee-producing member countries. 

The Brazilian amendment touched only the second part. 
It states that if the studies show the possibility of adopting 
measures of international cooperation capable of appreciably 
reducing the range of coffee price fluctuations and maintain- 
ing them within levels satisfactory to producers and con- 
sumers, the committee will write resolutions adequate to ob- 
tain such an objective and submit them to the consideration 
of O. A. S. coffee-producing member countries. 

On first reading the original and amended resolutions 
sound alike. But careful perusal shows that the Brazilian 
amendment is more elastic and stresses control of price 


fluctuations, where the Colombian proposal might be inter- 
preted as price fixing. 

The U.S. objection to the original draft was that it was 
interventionist and contrary to free initiative. 


Colombian coffee film awarded 
first prize in Paris film festival 

A documentary film about coffee farming in Colombia 
won the Grand Prize of Honor at the Documentary Film 
Festival in Paris, France. 

The film, entitled “Colombia, Land of Mountain Coffee” 
was produced by Richard Carver Wood, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Federation of Coffee Growers of 
Colombia. It has been seen by several million people in 
the United States on television and at showings promoted by 
the United States coffee trade and various consumer groups. 
Versions in German and French have been shown widely in 
Europe. 

In response to requests from almost every section of the 
United States, the Colombian Federation recently com- 
pleted arrangements for a shortened version of the film for 
theatrical release. The premiere is slated for New York 
City. 

The Parisian award is the second important prize to be 
given to “Colombia, Land of Mountain Coffee.” It captur- 
ed first prize at the Milan Film Festival last spring. 


Four gallons to the pound, yet? 

A suspicious policeman in Manila, the Philippines, stopped 
Gregorio Munzo and ordered him to open the coffee can 
he was trying to sell. 

It was filled with sawdust. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Highlight” Report: Sports 
Boca Raton sun shines on NCA golfers, fishermen 











Back on familiar ground for the 44th convention of 
the National Coffee Association, coffee men and friends 
from allied fields took prompt advantage of the facilities 
for fun at the Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida. 

By and large, Florida turned on its brightest sunshine, 
its bluest skies and its balmiest air for the convention. Even 
Southern Californians grudgingly admitted ‘‘this isn’t bad.” 

However, stiff onshore winds one day did churn up the 
sea enough to make W. Ferd Dahlen, in charge of fishing, 
call off the tournament that afternoon. 

Fishing put up stiff competition to golf in popularity 
among conventioneers. 

Don Stewart, of Stewart’s Private Blend Coffee Co., took 
first prize among the deep sea piscators with the largest sail- 
fish—seven feet ten and a half inches. 

The distaff side captured the second prize. Mrs. Lloyd 
J. Cummings, whose husband is with J. A. Folger & Co., 
Kansas City, brought in the heaviest fish—a 36 pound amber- 
jack. 

The American Can Co.'s M. P. Cortilet snagged the 
second largest sailfish, good for the third prize, while the 
fourth place award went to Ralph T. Reeve, of Bowen 
Engineering, Inc., who landed the second heaviest fish, a 
25 pound barracuda. 

Austin O’Brien, of Nash & Obrien, who chaired the 
golf arrangements, did as well on the course as in work- 
ing out the golf set-up. He did well enough to win the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau's trophy. 

Top prize in NCA’s awards to men’s golf winners went 
to William Van Rooy, Cleveland, Ohio, coffee broker. Mr. 
O’Brien captured NCA’s second prize. The third prize was 
awarded to Richard Sutherland, of Leon Israel & Bros., Inc. 
Ansom Sim, of Hard & Rand, Inc., won the fourth prize, and 
fifth place went to V. F. MacLean, of Kelly, Douglas & Co. 

Other golf prize winners, in order, were William Cain, 
Cain’s Coffee Co.; James A. De Armond, J. A. Folger & 
Co.; R. L. Perin, Continental Can Co.; H. V. Delapena, 
Grace National Bank; H. F. Baerwald, H. F. Baerwald Co., 
Inc. 

In all, 39 NCA golf prizes were awarded. 

In the ladies golf tournament, Mrs. Amos B. Foy, whose 
husband is with the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, led 





the field. Second prize went to Mrs. Arthur L. Ransohoff. 

Mrs. L. W. Oehmig did best in the putting competition. 
Runners-up were Mrs. Max Zander, Mrs. E. K. Walsh, Mrs. 
O. L. Granicher, Mrs. Alan Bories and Mrs, Walter Katzoff. 

The ladies also tried their skill at canasta and bridge. 
Declared winners of the canasta tournament were Mrs. 
Herman Baerwald, Mrs. William Korbin, Mrs. Theodore 
Willey and Mrs. D. J. McKay. 

The bridge winners were Mrs. H. A. Fraenkel, Mrs. D. A. 
Sperling, Mrs. C. F. Smith and Mrs. George F. Foley. 

Handling the arrangements for the ladies events were 
Mrs. Arthur L. Ransohoff and Mrs. Austin O’Brien. 

Albert Hanemann, of Hanemann & Cummings, Inc., who 
is a tennis man from ‘way back, teamed up with Fred Berner 
of the Market Research Corp. of America to win first 
prize in the men’s double tournament. 

Second prize went to George Dangman, of Johnson & 
Higgins, and C. W. (Tex) Cook, of the General Foods 
Corp. 

The convention's prize committee was headed by R. B. 
Sasseen, assisted by Fred Kohn, Charles T. Mattmann and 
James F. Sullivan. 


Coffee bars set up by police chiefs 
to help highway safety during holidays 


In New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
communities free public coffee bars were set up by police 
chiefs for holiday motorists to get a cup of hot coffee at 
any hour of the day or night. 

The police chiefs met at Luchow’s Restaurant, New 
York City, under the auspices of Jos. Martinson & Co. 

The coffee bars will reopen on such high traffic holiday 
weekends as July 4th and Labor Day. 

The police chiefs were given practical lessons in making 
a pot of coffee and handling their coffee making equipment. 

At an outdoor session in New Rochelle, the chiefs wit- 
nessed a demonstration of how to handle a driver with too 
many spirits in him—from pickup to serving of coffee. 

The New Year’s Eve coffee bar plan was originated last 
year as a community relations project by Martinson. 
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Says world coffee crop 
can be increased 6% 
by new washing machine 


A coffee washing machine which eliminates the shrinkage 
caused by old methods of fermentation is claimed by 
American Drying Systems, Inc., Burlingame, Calif. 

The company says its new machine enables coffee grow- 
ers and processors to do three basic things in one operation: 
depulp the coffee cherries, wash off the mucilage and dry the 
coffee beans. 

A number of the machines have been operated and tested 
for the last three years in Puerto Rico and the results were 
surprisingly constant, the company reported. The machine 
is said to use only a fraction of the water required with 
fermentation tanks. 

“The cost per pound of the dry coffee amounts to less 
than before,’ the company states. “This coffee washing 
machine definitely is producing a better color and a better 
quality and the growers will receive a higher price for 
this better product.” 

In addition, the unit increases the dry weight of the 
finished product by six per cent, the firm emphasized. 

The machine is being patented in all coffee-growing 
countries and already a good number of patents have been 
obtained, it was reported. The unit is very simple, which 
is why it will not be shipped into any country until the patent 
for that country has been obtained, as the machine otherwise 
could be copied locally very easily, the company said. 

The inventor is Heriberto L. Hess, a coffee grower in 
Puerto Rico. 














Courtesy “Restaurant Management’ 


“it's not just the 640 bucks . . . On the 
way out he said my coffee was lousy." 


Capacity is said to be 2,000 pounds of wet pergamino, 
equalling approximately 1,100 pounds of dried beans per 
hour. The unit is equipped with a two horsepower electric 
motor, gasoline or diesel engine. 

American Drying Systems, Inc., has been manufacturing 
coffee driers for the past five years. Their driers are said 
to be in actual use in every coffee growing country in the 


world. 
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Solubles 














At the Soluble Coffee Advisory Committee meeting are (from left) 
Dr. Lawrence Atkin, Standard Brands Inc.; James O. Dunston, QM 
Institute; E. W. Pitz, Tenco, Inc.; John |. Larson, QM _ Institute; 
Harold S. Levensen, General Foods Corp.; Howard W. Allcock, 
American Home Foods, Inc.; Mrs. Elsie Raffensperger, QM Institute; 
George Harrison, Harrison Coffee Corp.; Frank Lanigan, The Nestle 
Co., Inc.; David R. Peryam, QM _ Institute, the presiding officer; 
Joseph F. Ryan, QM Institute. 


Ways to improve government purchasing 
of solubles discussed by committee 


Representatives of the country’s soluble coffee industry 
who form the Research and Development Advisory Com- 
mittee on Soluble Coffee met recently with Quartermaster 
research technologists at the Chicago Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute to discuss means of improving present 
government methods of purchasing soluble coffee. 

The committee discussed in detail the acceptance portion 
of the specification used by the Quartermaster to procure 
soluble coffee and made the following recommendations: 

1. That the present practice of establishing a new ac- 
ceptance standard each year for instant coffee be continued. 

2. That the policy of basing the acceptance standard on 
the results obtained from a large soldier-consumer test be 
continued. 

3. That the palatability requirement of the specification 
be revised so that all pre-award samples are tested on the 
basis of a single standard, but the panel must be recalibrated 
each time pre-award samples are tested. 

4. That the use of reference samples be continued in the 
testing of pre-award samples. 


Instant coffee “Pearls” 


announced by Harrison 


With the opening of its new plant, the Harrison Coffee 
Corp., processors of soluble coffee, will release to its cus- 
tomers the slogan, “Pearls of the World’s Finest Coffee,’ 
it was announced by George Harrison, president. 

Mr. Harrison said this slogan, or modifications of it, 
could be used on brand labels of packages containing in- 
stant coffee or instant coffee and chicory made by the 
Harrison Corp. only. 

One modification of the slogan might be “Instant Coffee 
Pearls.” Variations would center on the use of the word 
Pearl’ to describe the instant coffee particle. 

Initial consumer tests show a highly favorable reaction 
to ‘Pearls’ in describing solubles, Mr. Harrison revealed. 

“It may also help to neutralize the appeal of the give- 












aways to some degree,” he commented. 
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Your Most Practical Approach to 


SOLUBLE COFFEE 


production is thru your 
BOWEN REPRESENTATIVE 


@ Many of the leading brands of high 
quality soluble coffee are produced on 
Bowen Spray Dryers. You too may se- 





lect equipment to meet the physical 
requirements you desire for your f 
product—bulk density, particle size, 
ready solubility and integrity of flavor. 























Spray Dryers for soluble coffee pro- 
duction operate automatically to 
produce 2 to 12 tons of powder daily. 





Bowen engineered Spray Dryers meet cost 
production limitations of the suialler com- 
pany as well as the larger producer. 


Bowen design principles can often be ap- 
plied to existing coffee spray dryers to im- 
prove the quality of the product. 


The knowledge based on broad production 
experience can be applied to your problem. 
A conference does not obligate you in any way. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET— 
“The Bowen Story of Spray Drying” 


BOWEN SPRAY DRYERS 
Always Offer You More! 


BOWEN ENGINEERING, INC. 
NORTH BTANCH 5, NEW JERSEY ¢ 


Recognized Leader in Spray Dryer Engineering Since 1926 
33 











Brazil sees firm basis, 
European consumption up, 
Le Havre coffee man reports 


Brazil sees a firm basis for its coffee prices for at least 
six months ahead, if not longer. This contrasts with the 
feeling in the United States, where the trade is bearish on 
the distant months. 

These comments were made last month by Francois Le 
Chevalier, who is associated with Jacques Louis-Delamare, 
of Le Havre, France. 

Mr. Le Chevalier visited COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES 
offices after 22 days in Brazil. He left Le Havre in mid- 
November for the trip to Latin America, which also in- 
cluded trips to Maracaibo and Caracas, in Venezuela, 

A nephew of Mr. Louis-Delamare, Mr. Le Chevalier has 
been associated with the Le Havre coffee firm since 1950. 
He has traveled extensively in Europe for his uncle. 

On his way up from the producing countries, he stopped 
off in New Orleans for ten days. 

Signs of the big frost are still visible in Brazil, Mr. Le 
Chevalier said, but about 80 per cent of the trees have 
recovered. In some instances, new growth has come up 
from the base of the tree, he added. 

He said that estimates in Brazil on the 1955-56 net ex- 
portable crop—admittedly early for such figures—range from 
16,000,000 to 16,400,000 bags. 

When the figures are in for all of 1954, the year will 
probably show an increase in consumption of about 300,000 
bags in Europe, Mr. Le Chevalier predicted. 


This rather surprising trend, coming in the midst of the 
year’s tumultuous price movements, is explained mainly by 
two factors; Mr. Le Chevalier indicated. One is the rise 
in German demand following termination of the duties 
there. The other is the fact that the coffee\price rises did 
not touch off a flood of adverse publicity, as they did in the 
United States. 

Coffee consumption in Europe could be enlarged by 1,000,- 
000 bags—given a solid, effective public relations program, 
Mr. Le Chevalier feels. 

Brazil is, on the whole, more confident in the efficiency 
of its government since the new administration took over, 
Mr. Le Chevalier said. 

Transportation is still the key problem in the country, he 
indicated. He cited one plantation owner who needed 
800 pounds of insecticide, and had to bring it 25 miles by 
air. 

Further development of roads and railroads would be 
a basic stimulation of Brazil’s economy and simplify coffee 
operations, Mr. Le Chevalier added. 

In Venezuela, Mr. Le Chevalier said, coffee is feeling 
the results of an attitude which has become prevalent in 
the last two years, that the country should not depend on 
oil alone. He explained that a program is being followed 
of agricultural development—including coffee—and of en- 
couraging industry by private investment. 


Honduras ups coffee export tax 


Honduras has increased its export tax on coffee by $3.50 
per 100 pounds, it has been reported. 
This brings the total export tax to $5.75 per 100 pounds. 
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Medal of engineering society awarded 


to Professor Keenan, of Jabez Burns 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers awarded 
the Worcester Reed Warner Medal to Professor Joseph H. 
Keenan, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at the So- 
ciety’s recent annual dinner at the Hotel Statler. 

He was honored, the Society said in a citation, for “his 
outstanding contribution to the permanent engineering litera- 
ture in his writings on thermodynamics and tables of thermo- 
dynamics properties of steam, air and gases.” 

Professor Keenan, a native of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been associated with Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc., New York 
City, for 25 years as a research engineer. During this 
period he was instrumental in development of the Keenan 
Cyclone Collector, and also participated in the designing 
of the Thermalo Roaster and Cooler, the Recirculating 
Green Coffee Cleaner, and other items manufactured by 
Burns for the coffee, peanut, and cocoa trades. 

After graduation from M. I. T., he became a steam-turbine 
engineer for General Electric in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Professor Keenan served six years as assistant professor 
of mechanical engineering at Stevens Institute of Technology 
before joining the M.I.T. faculty in 1934. While at 
Stevens, he continued his work on the properties of steam 
and began his long association with Jabez Burns & Sons. 

During and after World War II, Professor Keenan served 
as consultant to United Aircraft Corp. and as chairman of 
the Sub-committee on Propulsion Systems of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

As a consultant to the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., he 
contributed to the development of the free-piston gas gen- 
erator, a diesel device having oscillating pistons without a 
crankshaft. More recently, he has been engaged in studies of 
a steam catapult for launching naval aircraft. 

Professor Keenan has published numerous papers cover- 
ing analytical and experimental research. His early in- 
terest in flow of fluids in nozzles has been extended to 
studies of friction and heat transfer in streams of air flow- 
ing at speeds greater than the velocity of sound. These 
studies are directly applicable to design of supersonic air- 
craft and missiles. He has published papers on various 
theoretical aspects of thermodynamics. 

Recently, in a program supported by Jabez Burns & Sons, 
he has undertaken further research into the separation of 
dust from airstreams in cyclone separators. 


IBC eliminates “rioish” 


“Rioish,” or riada, coffee has been eliminated as a classi- 
fication of coffee by the Brazilian Coffee Institute, it is re- 
ported by Octavio Veiga, Santos correspondent of COFFEE 
& TEA INDUSTRIES. 

The objective is to ‘consolidate coffee policy as far as 
exportation is concerned,” according to Octavio Cintra Leite, 
director of the Institute. 


Smith named product manager 


for regular Maxwell House coffees 


C. Arden Smith, formerly marketing manager for Gen- 
eral Foods’ Swans Down products, has joined the com- 
pany’s Maxwell House Division as product manager for 
regular Maxwell House, Yuban and Bliss coffees, it was an- 
nounced by J. K. Evans, general manager of the division. 
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It’s a Charmed Circle 


Those coffee roasters who buy 
chicory know the reaction of their 
customers if they discontinued its 
use. They know too that both 
price and flavor-wise everyone 


wins who buys Muller’s chicory. 


E. B. MULLER & CO. 
Branches 

53 Wooster St. New York City 

333 Girod St. New Orleans, La. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 






































progress through FEDECAME 
(Continued from page 27) 





American flag. Insurance is paid, mainly, to American com- 
panies. Therefore, if you do not pay well for our product 
you are wronging in the first place all of those companies, 
yourselves as coffee roasters, and an endless stream of 
people who work around the exploitation of one pound of 
coffee, the biggest part of which is done in your country. 

It would be very different if we sent the coffee packed, 
ready to serve in instant form, if it were transported in 
our own trains, if the ships belonged to us, and if the 
insurance companies were ours, too. 

Of one thing you may be sure, that despite all the dis- 
cussions we may have about coffee prices, nothing can stand 
between the friendship of U.S. and the 12 countries which 
form FEDECAME. It is hard to find an area which has 
shown more friendship to the U.S. than the Latin American 
countries. 


study ways to end abrupt price swings 
(Continued from page 25) 





not alone, however in this weakness, for even a powerful 
economy such as yours reveals this aspect in the necessity 
for maintaining parity between agricultural and industrial 
production. It must be emphasized also, to the dis- 
advantage of coffee, that the interval between planting 
and the first crop is five years, while a yearly reproduc- 
tive cycle is the rule with agricultural products of the 
temperate zone. 


I feel that it is necessary to create a favorable terrain 
for the reestablishment of harmony in the coffee market. 
The solution might lie in the acceptance of the suggestion 
made by Colombia to the Conference of Ministers of Fi- 
nance in Rio de Janeiro, to form a consultative committee 
within the framework of the Organization of American 
States. 

The main ‘objective of the new body would be to 
study procedures capable of preventing abrupt fluctuations 
in the international price of coffee, and thus attacking the 
evil at the root. 

The Brazilian Government has supported such a joint 
initiative on the part of both producing and consuming 
countries. 

Its realization would represent a true test of Pan 
Americanism in the economic field. 


soluble manufacturing is new field 


(Continued from page 23) 





The key to the answer is large volume, Mr. Aborn de- 
clared. The roaster facing this problem should ask himself 
four basic questions, Mr. Aborn suggested: 

1. What is the sales volume anticipated in a relatively 
short period? With current rapid developments, obsoles- 
cence may take place in a few years. Production from round- 
the-clock all year operation must be taken into account. 

2. How much is needed to build the plant? Usually 
costs run higher than estimated. For example, many trial 
runs will be needed, and with current coffee prices, this 
can be costly. 
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3. Will the process selected work well? This means 
gambing that the process will not be outstripped by com- 
petitive developments next year. 

4. Can a continuing investment be made in research? 

Disposal of the coffee grounds left by the soluble oper- 
ation is a troublesome matter, the panel acknowledged. Mr. 
Potter said the most economical method now used was to 
dry the material and use it as fuel in the plant itself. 

Research might come up with an answer which would 
permit the grounds to be sold, he indicated. 

More than half of the soluble volume was now in large 
size jats—four ounces and over—the panel agreed, and 
said the trend was more and more to the large sizes. 

It was pointed out that the price factor may hold down any 
trend to the very large sizes. Hygroscopic factors might 
also hold down the size, it was pointed out. 

Glass is used for instant coffee packaging, rather than tin, 
as a continuation of practises begun during the last war, 
panel members indicated. 

Mr. Loeffler emphasized the fact that the soluble industry 
was a new business, in all ways. 

In answer to a question from the floor, panel members 
declared that a successful soluble plant could be duplicated 
elsewhere, as far as physical equipment went—but operation 
know-how would also have to be duplicated in areas where 
it doesn’t now exist. 


let's sell a cup of good coffee 


(Continued from page 17) 





you what tools we are providing you to train your sales 
personnel and the coffee man in restaurants. 

We've sent you copies of our releases to radio stations, 
samples of our booklets, told you about the training film. 
You've seen the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., advertise- 
ments in leading women’s magazines, and you've no doubt 
read newspaper and magazine articles in which we had a 
hand. 

You, in turn, have encouraged us greatly with your warm 
letters of approval and by your use of the material we have 
provided. We appreciate hearing from you—we want your 
comments—we need your suggestions. 

Our research program is yielding valuable information. 
It has been considerably enlarged and is growing each day 
both in the practical and fundamental phases. Articles in 
scientific publications will appear within the coming year. 

We are working extensively with the brewing equipment 
industry and all food service groups. 

Our efforts in the military and government fields are 
being accelerated. 

We've worked hard during the past year. We've built 
strong foundations. We've explored and acted. We've ex- 
panded our activities—possibly far beyond the original 
conception of the Institute. 

In all of this, cooperation has been vital. The members 
of the board of directors have devoted countless hours of 
their time to the Institute. 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau has readily and willing 
provided the funds. We've depended on your members 
to help and generally they've come through. 

Everywhere we meet enthusiastic public support for our 
program. This is true, of course, because most everyone 

(Continued on page 62) 
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enjoys a cup of good coffee, and a need for our services is 
apparent. 

I cannot impress you adequately with the splendid, willing, 
voluntary cooperation of the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation. The staff, officers and members have gone all out for 
us. 

I would like to mention that even though the consumer 
survey was conducted in restaurants, you will note that its 
application is not limited, since it elicits consumer tastes and 
makes comparisons. 

In conjunction with the consumer interviews, the Coffee 
Brewing Institute employed the services of the Arthur 
Dana Associates to study coffee brewing and service in 
each restaurant. Samples of the brew and the ground coffee 
used in making it were subjected to laboratory analysis. 

The second part of this study, now in progress, entails 
improving coffee brewing. This is to be done under the 
supervision of the Coffee Brewing Institute in cooperation 
with the restaurant owner and the coffee supplier. After 

(Continued on page 62) 


why your customers don't 
want to sell more coffee 
(Continued from page 15) 





give for not wanting to sell more coffee is that they can’t 
make any money. 

In Portland and Denver retail prices are from five cents 
to 15 cents per pound below cost. In Portland 90 per cent 
of sales are said to be at or below cost. In Los Angeles 
they are from seven cents to 11 cents below cost. In Des 


Moines operators report ‘‘no profit.” In Indiana coffee is 
used as a loss leader 100 per cent of the time, selling four 
cents to ten cents below cost. Complaints that advertised 
brands are unprofitable also come from such widely scattered 
cities as Minneapolis, Boston, Houston, Lincoln and many 
other places. 

Retailers for the most part are apathetic, if not actually 
antagonistic, about selling advertised brands, except in those 
markets where they make eight or ten per cent on the sell- 
ing price. 

Let me ask you, would you be interested in selling coffee 
without a profit? 

In the third place, your customers object to selling more 
coffee because of trade practices some roasters engage in. 


Loss leaders 


One large wholesaler reports that coffee is sold to cut 
price drug stores and department stores who use the ad- 
vertised brands as loss leaders. One cut price drug store, 
when the market was advancing, had an inventory of $165,- 
000 in advertised brands of coffee. This single store forced 
all competing stores to sell at less than actual or replacement 
cost. 

Another successful wholesaler with 500 affiliated stores, 
insists coffee roasters are totally unrealistic in pricing car- 
loads to wholesalers and less than carlots direct to retailers. 
The difference is too little. 

An alert chain store operator complains that some roasters 
give ten or 15 cases free to some large stores. When one 
such store uses coffee as a loss leader, competitors quickly 
jump on the band wagon, and the profit for all is demoral- 
ized. 
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These are trade practices that can easily be corrected. I 
report them merely for your consideration. 

Now that I’ve told you why your customers don’t want to 
sell more coffee, I’m going to tell you how I think you can 
secure their cooperation in expanding coffee sales. 


Six ways to develop greater sales 


First, coffee features when prices are competitive, in re- 
tail grocery advertising in newspapers or on the radio, sup- 
ported by in-store displays, is a sure-fire way to increase sales. 

Second, advertised brands of vacuum pack as well as 
controlled brands can be profitable. You must stop the 
smooth sales talk about fast turnover. Instead you must 
conduct store tests that will actually prove their profitability 
for food store operators. 

Third, more special offers, such as five cents off on a can 
of coffee, coupons, more deals, self-liquidating premium 
offers and other sales stimulants help to sell more coffee. 

Fourth, cut your package sizes and number of grinds 
to a minimum. 

Fifth, coffee demonstrations in stores can be helpful— 
perhaps the establishment of a permanent coffee bar in 
super markets would keep coffee continuously in the minds 
of retail store customers. 

Sixth, better public relations and more advertising for 
coffee—continuing to feature the coffee break—will in- 
crease per capita use of coffee. 

(Next month: Mr. Johnson's straight-from-the-shoulder sug- 


gestions to the Boca Raton convention on how coffee packers 
can get more retail advertising support.) 


how to sell more coffee 
(Continued from page 14) 





coffee drunk in the first nine months of 1954 had been 
brewed at an average rate of 50 cups per pound instead of 
61 (or more), total consumption would have been increased 
by 166,900,000 pounds, or approximately 1,500,000 bags 
of green coffee. If the cups of regular ground coffee drunk 
during the same period had been brewed at the industry- 
standard rate of 40 cups per pound, total consumption 
would have been increased by 315,300,000 pounds, or 
2,900,000 bags of green coffee. 

And what surprises me is that approximately ten years ago 
the United States coffee trade, through the Brewing Com- 
mittee of the National Coffee Association, established 40 
cups per pound as the ideal measurement to produce a 
good, full-bodied cup of coffee! 

I mentioned a while back the possibility that the com- 
placent belief that coffee is so firmly entrenched that it can 
never be supplanted may be one of the factors that has con- 
tributed to the present situation; also that ‘‘susceptibility to 
change” is a characteristic of the American market. May I 
cite some figures to illustrate that there is little comfort in 
the idea of a permanent customer in any business. Market- 
ing Research Corp. studies disclose that such an individual 
is a relatively infrequent occurrence. 

Professor George Brown, of the University of Chicago, in 
analyzing the results of these studies, made with a Chicago 
Tribune Panel of consumers, reported that only 47 per cent 
of the families were loyal to one brand of coffee—and in 
coffee you would think loyalty would be extremely high 
because of taste condition. It just doesn’t seem to be so. 

Now I am not suggesting for one minute that brand 
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promotion is nt necessary or that it is not effective. I simply 
want to make the point that there is little reason to assume 
that coffee is so firmly entrenched as an American habit 
that it can never be supplanted, or that brand promotion 
alone will produce a permancnt customer. 


“Viewing with alarm?” 


At this point you may have concluded that I am only 
“viewing with alarm.” Not at all. An advertising man is 
always an optimist. And I have never been one to discount 
the future of America! 


There are 4,000,000 births in this country every year, 
and statisticions tell us that a 25 per cent increase in mar- 
rigaes will take place by 1959-1960. due primarily to the 
war babies coming of age. Consider what a 25 per cent 
average increase in marriages will mean. New families 
to be cultivated. Millions of people entering into a new 
era of wanting many goods. We have to sell 2,000,000 
new family units per year. Not for one year, but for many 
years. 


In the light of this, can there be any possible pessimism 
concerning the future of this country? When we consider 
reliable figures like these, it gives some indication of what 
is ahead. 


On the other hand 600,000 people die each year between 
the ages of 25 and 65 and almost as many go out of markets 
for other reasons. So the problem is not only one of 
gaining new customers, and compensating for the loss of 
old, but the constant need to recruit new customers from 


the 48,000,000 households already in existence in the United 
States. 

There seems to be a crying need for greater unity of pur- 
pose on the part of the producing countries and the domestic 
coffee trade—not only in advertising but even more im- 
portantly in marketing strategy. 

Unsound competitive practices can wreck any industry. 
It is the mass production of customers, largely througgh 
advertising, that has made possible the economies and 
efficiency of mass production in this country, but advertis- 
ing must be used soundly. If it is employed destructively, 
insofar as the industry is concerned, it can do more harm 
than good. 


For a growing business 


The problems in today’s economy are first, the gaining 
of customers and second, the holding of them. The coffee 
industry has been fortunate in gaining customers. In holding 
them? Time will tell! 

It seems to me that despite the fine work of the Brewing 
Committee of the National Coffee Association, too few 
people yet know how to make a good cup of coffee. 

It is a good thing to remember that in our industry es- 
pecially, the production problem is only over when the 
product is in the cup, or to phrase it another way, you must 
not only produce and distribute coffee, you must also pro- 
duce satisfied customers in order to insure a growing business. 

The primary purpose of advertising is to produce cus- 
tomers, but only a satisfactory product can produce a satis- 
fied customer! 
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COFFEE & TEA 





Flavor Field 


INDUSTRIES and The 

















—— Ship sailngs— 





A SUMMARY OF INWARD - BOUND SCHEDULES ON THE COFFEE AND TEA BERTHS 


Ports and dates are subject to change, 
should exigencies require. Moreover, lines 
may schedule sailings not shown in this 
schedule. 


Abbreviations for lines 


Alcoa—Alcoa Steamship Co. 

Am-Exp—American Export Lines 

Am-Pres—American President Lines 

ArgState—Argentine State Line 

Am-W Afr—American-West African Line 

Barb-Frn—Barber-Fern Line 

Barb-W Afr—Barber-West African Line 

Barb-Wn—Barber Wilhelmsen Line 

Brodin—Brodin Line 

Cunard—Brocklebanks’ Cunard Service 

Delta—Delta Line 

Dodero—Dodero Lines 

Ell-Buck—Ellerman & Bucknell S.S. Co. 

Farrell—Farrell Lines 

Grace—Grace Line 

Granco—Transportadora Gran 
Colombiana, Lida. 

Gulf—Gulf & South America Steamship 
Co., Inc. 

Hol-Int—Holland-Interamerica Line 


(FC—IL.F.C. Lines 
Independence—Independence Line 
JavPac—]ava-Pacific Line 
Lamp-Ho—Lamport & Holt Line, Lid. 
Lloyd—Lloyd Brasileiro 

Lykes—Lykes Lines 

Maersk—Maersk Line 

Mam—Mamenic Line 
Mormac—Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
Nedlloyd—Nedlloyd Line 
Nopal—Northern Pan-American Line 
Norton—Norton Line 

PAB—Pacific Argentine Brazil Line 
PacFar—Pacific Far East Line, Inc. 
PacTrans—Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Pioneer—American Pioneer Line 
Prince—Prince Line, Lid 


R Neth—Royal Netherland Steamship Co. 


Robin—Robin Line 

Royal Inter—Royal Interocean Lines 
SCross—Southern Cross Line 
Sprague—Sprague Steamship Line 
Stoc od -eortaad Line 
Swed-Am—Swedish American Line 
UFruit—United Fruit Co. 
Wes-Lar—Westfal Larsen Co. Line 
Yamashita—Yamashita Line 


COFFEE BERTHS 


Abbreviations for ports 
Ba—Baltimore 
Bo—Boston 
CC—Corpus Christi 
Ch—Chicago 
Chsn—Charleston 
Cl—Cleveland 
De—Deitroit 
Ga—Galveston 
Gf-—Guljf ports 
Ha—Halifax 
Ho—Housion 
HR—Hampton Roads 
|x—Jacksonville 
LA—Los Angeles 
M/—Montreal 
Mo—Mvbile 
NO—New Orleans 
NY—New York 
Ni—Norfolk 
NN—Newport News 
Pa—Philadelphia 
Po—Portlan 
PS—Puget Sound 
SF—San Francisco 
Se—Seattle 
St Jo—Saint Jobn 
Ta—Tacoma 
To—Toledo 


Va—Vancouver 


SAILS SHIP LINE DUE SAILS SHIP LINE 
1/30 Lovland UFruit NY2/6 
ACAJUTLA 2/1 =‘ Santa Ana Grace Chsn 2/7 NY2/9 
1/16 Mafalda UFruit Cristobal? 1/23 NY1/31 2/5 Mataura UFruit N02/16 
1/20 Santa Fe Grace Cristobal’ 2/3 2/6 Aggershorg UFruit NY2/13 
1/22 Marna UFrmit Cristobal? 1/31 Ho2/7 No2/10 2/7 ‘Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 
1/27 Copan UFruit Cristobal? 2/5 NY2/13 2/8 Santa Catalina Grace Chsn 2/14 NY2/16 
2/7 ~— Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 2/12 Mabella UFmit N02/23 
2/8 = Alcyon UFruit Cristobal? 2/17 NY2/25 2/13 Avenir UFruit NY2/20 
2/10 Trajan UFruit Cristobal? 2/18 Ho2/25 N02/28 2/20 Vindeggen UFmit NY2/27 
2/25 Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 2/20 La Coubre Independence LA3/9 SF3/11 Va3/16 Se3/17 Po3/19 
3/25 Santa Cruz Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 Se4/10 3/7 Santa Cruz Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 Se4/10 
AMAPALA BARRIOS 
1/20 Mafalda UFruit Cristobal? 1/23 NY1/31 1/13 Lempa UFruit Hol/17 NO1/20 
1/26 Santa Fe Grace Cristobal’ 2/3 1/16 Majorka UFmit 1/23 
1/28 Marna UFruit Cristobal? 1/31 Ho2/7 N02/10 1/21 Telde UFruit Hol/26 NO1/29 
2/2 Copan UFruit Cristobal? 2/5 NY2/13 1/21 Cape Avinof UFruit NY1/27 
2/3 = Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 NY2/22 1/27 Leon UFruit Hol/31 N02/3 
2/14 Alcyon UFruit Cristobal? 2/17 NY2/25 1/30 Choloma UFmit NY2/6 
2/15 Trajan UFruit Cristobal? 2/18 Ho2/25 N02/28 2/3 ~—La Playa UFruit Ho2/8 NO2/11 
2/21 Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 2/6 Mabay UFruit NY2/13 
3/21 Santa Cruz Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 Se4/10 2/10 Lempa UFruit Ho2/15 N02/18 
3/23 Santa Cruz Grace Cristobal' 4/2 2/13 Majorka UFruit NY2/20 
2/17 Telde UFruit Ho2/22 NO2/25 
2/18 Cape Avinof UFnit NY2/14 
ANGRA DOS REIS 
3/7 ‘Forester PAB LA3/26 SF3/28 Va4/4 Se4/5 Po4/8 BUENAVENTURA 
1/13 Farmer Gulf Hol/25 NO1/29 
BARRANQUILLA 1/21 La Baule independence LA2/3 SF2/5 Va2/10 Se2/11 Po2/13 
1/15 La Baule Independence LA2/3 SF2/5 Va2/10 Se2/11 Po2/13 1/28 SantaCriz Grace — LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/24 
1/15 Avenir UFit NO01/26 2/3 ~~‘ Filynderborg Independence LA2/21 SF2/23 Va2/28 Se3/1 Po3/3 
1/17 Mataura UFruit NY1/24 2/6 SantaCecilia Grace NY2/14 
1/18 Santa Catalina Grace © Chsn 1/24 NY1/26 2/15 Santa Fe Grace = LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 
1/19 Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 2/25 La Coubre Independence LA3/9 SF3/11 Va3/16 Se3/17 Po3/19 
1/22 Vindeggen UFrit N02/2 
1/23 Mabella UFruit + NY1/30 
1/25 SantaTeresa Grace Chsn 1/31 NY2/2 CARTAGENA 
1/29 Byfjord UFmit N02/9 1/15 Avenir UFruit NO01/26 
JANUARY, 1955 4] 





SAILS) = SHIP LINE DUE SAILS SHIP LINE 


1/15 Mataura UFruit NY1/24 2/7‘ Mataura UFruit N02/16 
1/16 Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 2/18 Alcyon UFmit NY2/25 
1/16 La Baule Independence LA2/3 SF2/5 Va2/10 Se2/11 Po2/13 2/18 Vindeggen UFmit | NY2/27 
1/28 Lovland UFruit NY2/6 
1/29  Byfjord UFmit N02/9 
2/5 Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 $e3/12 DAR es SALAAM 
2/11 Avenir UFruit + NY2/20 1/18 Afr Sun Farrell NY2/14 
2/12 Mabella UFruit = N02/23 1/24 Sarangan Nedlloyd NY3/5 Pa3/7 Ba3/9 NO3/14 Pa3/27 SF4/1 Po4/5 
2/21 La Coubre Independence LA3/9 SF3/11 Va3/16 Se3/17 Po3/19 $e4/8 Va4/12 
1/24 Leslie Lykes  NO3/2 
CHAMPERICO 2/8 Afr Crescent Farrell NY3/10 
2/20 Velma Lykes N03/29 
2/9 Santa Cruz Grace = LA2/15 SF2/1 Se2/22 2/24 Lawak Nediloyd NY4/3 Pa4/5 Ba4/7 NO4/14 LA4/27 SF5/2 P05/6 
2/27 Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 $e5/9 Va5/13 
3/27 Santa Cruz Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 Se4/10 2/26 Van Heutsz Royal Inter SF4/11 
3/25 Kertosono Nediloyd NY5/4 Pa5/6 Ba5/8 NO5/13 La5/27 SF6/1 P06/5 
CORINTO Se6/8 Va6/12 
1/13 Mafalda UFruit Cristobal? 1/23 NY1/31 
1/20 Marna UFruit Cristobal? 1/31 Ho2/7 N02/10 EL SALVADOR 
1/24 La Baule Independence LA2/3 SF2/5 Va2/10 Se2/11 Po2/13 1/27 La Baule Independence LA2/3 SF2/5 Va2/10 Se2/11 Po2/13 
“_ oe : a — he NY2/13 2/10 Flynderborg © Independence LA2/21 SF2/23 Va2/28 Se3/1 Po3/3 
3/3 La Coubre Independ /9 SF3/11 Va3/ /17 
2/2 Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 - ee ee 
2/6 = Alcyon UFruit Cristobal? 2/17 NY2/25 
2/7‘ Flynderborg —_—s Independence LA2/21 SF2/23 Va2/28 Se3/1 Po3/3 GUATEMALA 


T it Cristobal? 
oe: eae Pram Crate 2/98 WeITS WAR/ES 1/28 La Baule Independence LA2/3 SF2/5 Va2/10 Se2/11 Po2/13 


/ / 
paper diaxrte Ne. SAS Pare yee 2/11 Flynderbory Independence LA2/21 SF2/23 Va2/28 Se3/1 Po3/3 


3/26 Santa Cruz Grace Cristobal? 4/2 
4/21 Santa Cruz Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 Se4/10 3/3 LaCoubre Independence LA3/9 SF3/11 Va3/16 Se3/17 Po3/19 


CRISTOBAL GUAYAQUIL 


1/11 Aggersborp NO1/19 1/16 Santa Flavia Grace —LA1/25 SF1/28 Se2/10 
1/11 Alcyon Hol/17 01/20 2/4 Santa€Eliana Grace LA2/13 SF2/15 Se2/24 


1/21 Mabella NY1/30 


1/24 Vindeggen N02/2 

1/24 Mafalda NY1/31 LA GUAIRA 

2/1 = Marna Ho2/7 N02/10 1/11 Santa Sofia Grace Pal/18 NY1/19 
2/4 = Aggersbory NY2/13 1/15 Santa Catalina Grace Chsn 1/24 NY1/26 
2/6 Copan NY2/13 1/18 Santa Monica Grace Bal/25 NY1/26 








Where you want it... 


When you want it... 


Your coffee arrives in perfect condition at 
our modern terminal at Pier 25, North River, 
New York, in just 13 days from Santos —12 
days from Rio—when it comes via Argentine 
State Line. Our large fleet of modern freight- 
ers, plus three new passenger liners—RIO DE 
LA PLATA, EVITA and RIO JACHAL —op- 
erate a swift, dependable cargo service be- 
tween East Coast of South America ports and 
New York. Your coffee is handled by experi- 
enced, efficient crews, in and out of immacu- 
late holds, assuring a minimum of bag damage 
and flavor contamination from dockside in 
Rio or Santos to truck or lighter in New York. 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE fe: 


Boyd, Weir and Sewell, Inc., General Agents 
24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. BO 9-5660 
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SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 


1/22 Santa Teresa Grace Chsn 1/31 NY2/2 
1/25 Santa Clara Grace Pa2/1 NY2/2 
1/29 Santa Ana Grace Chsn 2/7 NY2/9 
2/1 Santa Sofia Grace Ba2/8 NY2/9 

2/5 Santa Catalina Grace Chsn 2/14 NY2/16 
2/8  SantaMonica Grace Pa2/15 NY2/16 


LA LIBERTAD 


1/15 Mafalda UFruit Cristobal? 1/23 NY1/31 

1/24 Marna UFmit Cristobal? 1/31 Ho2/7 N02/10 
1/25 Santa Fe Grace Cristobal’ 2/3 

1/29 Copan UFruit Cristobal? 2/5 NY2/13 

2/6 Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 

2/10 Alcyon UFruit Cristobal? 2/17 NY2/25 

2/12 ‘Trajan UFruit Cristobal? 2/18 Ho2/25 N02/28 
2/24 Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 

3/21 Santa Cruz Grace Cristobal’ 4/2 

3/24 Santa Cruz Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 Se4/10 


LA UNION 


1/18 Mafalda UFruit Cristobal? 1/23 NY1/31 

1/26 Marna UFruit Cristobal? 1/31 Ho2/7 NO2/10 
1/27 Santa Fe Grace Cristobal’ 2/3 

1/31 Copan UFruit Cristobal? 2/5 NY2/13 

2/5 = Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 

2/12 = Alcyon UFruit Cristobal? 2/17 NY2/25 

2/14 Trajan UFruit Cristobal? 2/18 Ho2/25 N02/28 
2/23 Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 

3/24 Santa Cruz Grace Cristobal’ 4/2 


LIMON 


1/9 Santa Sofia Grace Pal/18 NY1/19 
1/14 Aggersborg UFruit NO1/19 

1/16 Santa Monica Grace Bal/25 NY1/26 
1/19 Mabella UFruit NY1/30 

1/20 Avenir UFruit NO1/26 

1/23 Santa Clara Grace Pa2/1 NY2/2 
1/27 Vindeggen UFruit N02/2 

1/30. Santa Sofia Grace Ba2/8 NY2/9 
2/2 = Aggersborg UFruit NY2/13 

2/3 ~~ Byfjord UFmit N02/9 

2/6 Santa Monica Grace Ba2/9 NY2/10 
2/10 Mataura UFruit N02/16 

2/16 Vindeggen UFrnit NY2/27 

2/17 Mabella UFruit N02/23 


LOBITO 


1/10 Afr Pilgrim Farrell NY2/8 
1/14 Del Sol Delta NO2/7 
1/29 Del Oro Delta NO2/22 
2/3 = Afr Patriot Farrell NY3/4 

2/4 _~—s Afr Pilot Farrell NY2/25 
2/20 Del Campo Delta N03/16 
2/22 Granville Am-W Afr USA 3/31 
3/12 Del Rio Delta N04/6 


LOURENCO MARQUES 


1/12 Leslie Lykes Guif 3/2 
1/22 Charlotte Lykes Gulf 2/23 
2/5 Velma Lykes Gulf 3/29 


LUANDA 


1/12 Del Sol Deita N02/7 
1/27 Del Oro Delta N02/22 
1/31 Afr Patriot Farrell NY3/4 

2/1 _—s Afr Pilot Farrell NY2/25 
2/10 Del Campo Delta N03/16 
2/20 Granville Am-W Afr USA 3/31 
3/10 Del Rio Delta N04/6 


MARACAIBO 


1/22 Santa Cruz Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 
2/9 Santa Fe Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 
3/9 Santa Cruz Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 SE4/10 


MATADI 
1/22 Tabor Am-W Afr USA 2/28 
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Regular Service 
From The Principal Brazilian Ports To: 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Lloyd 
BRASILEIRO 


(Partrimonio Nacional) 


Owned and operated exclusively by the 
Brazilian Government, LLOYD BRASIL- 
EIRO includes the American Line in its 
list of services vital to Brazil’s trade re- 
lations with the commercial centres of 
the world. The American Line maintains 
regular service from the principal Brazilian 
coffee ports to New York and New Or- 
leans, with facilities (as cargo offers) at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfo!k, Jackson- 
ville and Houston. 





Bringing North and South America nearer each other. LLOYD 
BRASILEIRO makes the Good Neighbor a Close Neighbor. 











NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
17 Battery Place 305 Board of Trade Bldg. 














FOR THE 


COFFEE INDUSTRY 


For more than thirty years, Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 
Line has been a leading factor in coffee commerce be- 
tween Brazil and the West Coast of the United States. 
Regular schedules on modern C-3 ships. Entrust your 
cargoes to experienced P-A-B. 


Accommodations 
for 12 passengers 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE- j PACIFIC + ARGENTINE + BRAZIL LINE 
BRAZIL LINE. INC. {oe [J] PACIFIC WEST INDIES » PUERTO RICO 
POPE & TALBOT. INC.. AGENTS PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC INTERCOASTAL 


ExecuTIve OFFICES—320 California St., San Francisco « DO 2-2561 
43 














NOPAL LINE 


The Northern Pan-America Line A/S 
Oslo 


Regular Service 
Fast Norwegian Motorships 
Coffee Service 
Brazil/U. S. Gulf 





General Agents 


Oivind Lorentzen, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
WhHitehall 3-1572 


New Orleans—Bieh| & Co., Inc., Pere Marquette Bldg. 
Houston—Bieh! & Co., Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago—F. C. MacFarlane, 2520 Bankers Bldg. 
Detroit—F. C. MacFarlane, 945 Free Press Bldg. 
Santos/Rio—Agencia de Vapores Grieg S/A 

Paranagua—Transparana Ltda. 


Buenos Aires—lInternational Freighting Corporation, Inc. 














FAITHFUL SERVANTS 
OF THE COFFEE TRADE 


Operating on regular itineraries geared to the 
needs of the coffee trade; swift, modern Grace 
Line Santa ships provide year-round American- 
Flag service from the Coffee Ports of: 


COLOMBIA 


NEW YORK 


JACKSONVILLE FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA - 


BOSTON SSATTLE 
BALTIMORE VANCOUVER, B.C. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. DIgby 4-6000 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 











SAILS 


1/25 
1/28 
1/29 
2/16 
2/18 
3/8 


SHIP 


Del Oro 
Afr Patriot 
Afr Pilot 
Del Campo 
Granville 
Del Rio 


MOMBASA 


1/27 


1/28 
1/28 
1/31 
2/2 
2/2 
2/4 
2/6 


2/20 
2/26 
2/27 


3/3 


PARANAGUA 


1/10 
1/10 
1/13 
1/15 
1/15 
1/16 
1/17 
1/18 
1/18 
1/19 
1/22 
1/23 
1/24 
1/24 
1/27 
1/29 
1/31 
2/5 

2/6 

2/7 

2/7 

2/14 
2/22 
2/25 
2/26 
3/2 

3/7 


Sarangan 


Afr Crescent 


Van Waerwyck 
Leslie 
Sarangan 


Kettering 
Van Heutz 
Lawak 


Velma 


Mormacreed 
Eckero 
Mormacyork 
Brasil 

Del Monte 
Holberg 
Sagoland 
Santos 
Alphacca 
Mormactern 
Siranger 
Mormacland 
Argentina 
Mormachawk 
Hav 
Mormacsaga 
Del Aires 
Montevideo 
Nopal Branco 
Bow Brasil 
Seafarer 
Del Mundo 
Hardanger 
Del Santos 
Vigrid 
Forester 
Del Alba 


LINE 


Deita NO2/22 
Farrell NY3/4 
Farrell NY2/25 
Delta N03/16 
Am-W Afr USA3/31 
Delta N04/6 


Nedlloyd NY3/5 Pa3/7 Ba3/9 NO3/14 La3/27 SF4/1 Po4/5 
$e4/8 Va4/12 

Farrell NY3/10 

Lykes N02/23 

Lykes Gulf 2/27 

Robin NY3/12 

Royal Inter SF3/11 LA3/15 Po3/27 Se4/4 Va4/7 

Lykes Gulf 3/2 

Nediloyd NY3/5 Ba3/9 NO3/14 LA3/27 SF4/1 Po4/5 Se4/8 

Va4/12 

Robin NY3/30 

Royal Inter SF4/11 

Nediloyd NY4/3 Pa4/5 Ba4/7 NO4/14 LA4/27 SF5/2 Po5/6 
$e5/9 Va5/13 

Lykes Guif 3/29 


Mormac NYi/29 Pal/31 Ba2/2 Nf2/3 
NY1/31 Ba2/3 Pa2/5 Ba2/7 Nf2/8 
Jx1/31 NY2/4 Bo2/6 Pa2/8 Ba2/10 
N02/6 Ho2/12 
NO2/5 Ho2/10 
N02/6 Ho2/9 
Ba2/5 NY2/8 Bo2/10 Pa2/11 
NY2/7 Ba2/9 Pa2/11 
NY2/6 Bo2/8 Pa2/10 Ba2/11 HR2/11 
NY2/7 Bo2/9 Pa2/11 Ba2/13 
La2/21 SF2/24 Po3/2 Se3/5 Va3/7 
LA2/17 SF2/20 Po2/24 Se2/26 Va2/28 
NY2/11 
Ba2/13 Pa2/15 NY2/17 Bo2/18 Ha2/19 
NY2/14 Pa2/16 Ba2/18 Bo2/21 Ha2/24 
Ja2/12 NY2/22 Bo2/24 Pa2/26 Ba2/28 
N02/22 Ho2/27 
NY2/23 Ba2/25 Pa2/27 
NO2/25 Ho2/28 
NY2/23 Pa2/25 Ba2/27 Bo3/1 Ha3/4 
LA3/5 SF3/7 Va3/12 Se3/13 Po3/17 
N03/8 Ho3/13 
LA3/23 SF3/25 Po3/30 Se4/2 Va4/5 
N03/18 Ho3/23 
NY3/18 Ba3/20 Pa3/22 
LA3/26 SF3/28 Va4/4 Se5/5 Po5/8 
Delta N03/29 Ho4/2 


PORT SWETTENHAM 


1/10 
1/14 
1/28 
1/30 
2/1 

2/4 

2/14 
2/15 
2/27 
2/28 
3/11 
3/27 
4/8 

5/12 


Fillmore 
Ferndale 
Mandeville 
Cingalese 
Buchanan 
Tyler 
Fernbay 
‘Madison 
Malayan 
Fernsea 

A vessel 
British 
Harding 
Fillmore 


Am-Pres LA2/12 NY2/27 Ba3/4 Bo3/7 
Barb-Frn Guif 3/2 

Barb-Frn Gulf 3/18 

Prince Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/17 Nf3/22 
Am-Pres NY3/20 Bo3/27 LA4/14 SF4/18 
Am-Pres NY3/20 Bo3/27 La4/14 SF4/18 
Barb-Frn Gulf 4/1 

Am-Pres NY4/3 Bo4/10 LA4/28 SF5/2 
Prince Ha4/3 Bo4/6 NY4/7 Ba4/15 Nf4/21 
Barb-Frn Guif 4/18 

Am-Pres LA4/15 NY4/30 Ba5/4 Bo5/7 
Prince Ha5/5 Bo5/8 NY5/9 Ba5/16 Nf5/22 
Am-Pres LA5/13 NYS/28 Ba6/2 Bo6/5 
Am-Pres La6/16 NY7/1 Ba7/6 Bo7/9 


PUERTO CABELLO 


1/10 
1/17 
1/24 
1/31 
2/7 


Santa Sofia 
Santa Monica 
Santa Clara 
Santa Sofia 
Santa Monica 


Grace Pal/18 NY1/19 
Grace Bal/25 NY1/26 
Grace Pa2/1 NY2/2 
Grace Ba2/8 NY2/9 
Grace Pa2/15 NY2/16 


PUNTARENUS 


1/10 
1/12 
vl7 


Mafalda 
Santa Cruz 
Marna 


COFFEE & TEA 


UFruit Cristobal? 1/23 NY1/31 
Grace Cristobal’ 1/14 : 
UFruit Cristobal? 1/31 Ho2/7 N02/10 


INDUSTRIES and The Flavor Field 




















SAILS SHIP 


1/22 Copan 
1/23 La Baule 
1/31 Santa Cruz 





2/1 = Santa Fe 
2/3 ~— Alcyon 
2/5‘ Trajan 


2/6 —‘ Flynderborg 
2/18 Santa Fe 
2/27 La Coubre 
3/18 Santa Cruz 
3/30 Santa Cruz 





LINE DUE 


UFruit Cristobal? 2/5 NY2/13 


Independence LA2/3 SF2/5 Va2/10 Se2/11 Po2/13 


Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 

Grace Cristobal’ 2/3 

UFmit Cristobal? 2/17 Ho2/25 

UFruit Cristobal? 2/18 Ho2/25 N02/28 
Independence LA2/21 SF2/23 Va2/28 Se3/1 Po3/3 
Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 

Independence LA3/9 SF3/11 Va3/16 Se3/17 Po3/19 
Grace LA4/3 SF4/5 Se4/10 

Grace Cristobal’ 4/1 


RIO de JANEIRO 


1/10 Mormacwren 
1/10 = Itheos 
1/12 ‘Brazil 
1/13 Bolivia 
1/13 Eckero 
1/14 Mormacreed 
1/15 Mormaciand 
1/19 Del .Monte 
1/20 Holberg 
1/20 Brasil 
1/21 Santos 
1/22 Sagoland 
1/22 Alphacca 
1/26 Argentina 
1/27 Seafarer 
1/27 Del Mar 
1/28 Siranger 
1/28 Argentina 
1/380 Hav 

2/5 _— Del Aires 
2/8 Montevideo 


2/9 Nopal Branco 


2/10 Del Norte 
2/10 Bow Brasil 
2/19 Del Mundo 
2/25 Del Sud 
2/28 Hardanger 
3/1  ‘Vigrid 
3/8 Forester 
3/12 Del Alba 


SAN JOSE 


1/19 Santa Fe 
2/8 Santa Cruz 
2/26 Santa Fe 
3/18 Santa Cruz 
3/26 Santa Cruz 


SANTOS 


1/10 Iheos 

1/10 Brazil 

1/12 Eckero 
1/12 Bolivia 
1/13 Mormacreed 
1/17 Del Monte 
1/18 Mormacyork 
1/18 Holberg 
1/18 Brasil 

1/20 Santos 

1/21 Mormaciand 
1/21 Alphacca 
1/21 Sagoland 
1/22 Mormactern 
1/24 Argentina 
1/26 Del Mar 
1/26 Siranger 
1/27 Argentina 
1/28 Mormachawk 
1/29 Hav 

2/2 = Seafarer 
2/2 ‘Del Aires 
2/3 Mormacsaga 
2/7 = Montevideo 
2/7 Mormacdawn 
2/8  Nopal Branco 
2/9 Bow Brasil 
2/9 Nel Norte 
2/16 Del Mundo 
2/24 Del Sud 
2/26 Hardanger 
2/28 


JANUARY, 








1955 


Mormac Bal/25 Pal/27 NY1/28 Bol/31 Ha2/2 
Brodin Bal/25 NY1/26 Bol/28 Pal/30 
Mormac NY1/24 

Lloyd NY1/27 

SCross NY1/31 Bo2/3 Pa2/5 Ba2/7 Nf2/8 
Mormac NY1/29 Pal/31 Ba2/2 Nf2/3 

Mormac LA2/17 SF2/20 Po2/24 Se2/26 Va2/28 
Delta NO2/5 Ho2/10 

Nopal N02/6 Ho2/9 

Lloyd NO2/6 Ho2/12 

Stockard NY2/7 Ba2/9 Pa2/1l1 

Brodin Ba2/5 NY2/8 Bo2/10 Pa2/11 

Hol-Int NY2/6 Ba2/8 Pa2/10 Ba2/11 HR2/12 
Mormac NY2/7 

PAB LA3/5 SF3/7 Va3/12 Se3/13 Po3/17 
Delta N02/10 

Wes-Lar LA2/21 SF2/24 Po3/2 Se3/5 Va3/7 
Lloyd NY2/11 

1FC NY2/14 Pa2/16 Ba2/18 Bo2/21 Ha2/24 
Deita NO2/22 Ho2/27 

Stockard NY2/23 Ba2/25 Pa2/27 

Nopal NO2/25 Ho2/28 

Delta N02/24 

IFC NY2/23 Pa2/25 Ba2/27 Bo3/1 Ha3/4 
Deita NO3/8 Ho3/13 

Deita N03/10 

Wes-Lar LA3/23 SF3/25 Po3/30 Se4/2 Va4/5 
Stockard NY3/18 Ba3/20 Pa3/22 

PAB LA3/26 SF3/28 Va4/4 Se4/5 Po4/8 
Delta N03/29 Ho4/2 


Grace Cristobal’ 2/3 

Grace LA2/15 SF2/17 Se2/22 
Grace LA3/5 SF3/7 Se3/12 
Grace Cristobal! 4/2 

Grace LA3/3 SF3/5 Se3/10 


Brodin Bal/26 NY1/28 Bol/30 Pal/31 


Mormac NY1/24 
SCross NY1/31 Bo2/3 Pa2/5 Ba2/7 Nf2/8 
Lloyd NY1/27 


Mormac NY1/29 Pal/31 Ba2/2 Nf2/3 

Delta No2/5 Ho2/10 

Mormac Jx1/31 NY2/4 Bo2/6 Pa2/8 Ba2/i0 
Nopal N02/6 Ho2/9 

Lioyd NO2/6 Ho2/12 

Deita NY2/23 Ba2/25 Pa2/27 

Mormac LA2/17 SF2/20 Po2/24 Se2/26 Va2/28 
Hol-int NY2/6 Bo2/8 Pa2/10 Ba2/11 HR2/12 
Brodin Ba2/5 NY2/8 Bo2/10 Pa2/11 

Mormac NY2/7 Bo2/9 Pa2/11 Ba2/13 

Mormac NY2/7 

Delta N02/10 

Wes-Lar LA2/21 SF2/24 Po3/2 Se3/5 Va3/7 
Lioyd NY2/11 

Mormac Ba2/13 Pa2/15 NY2/17 Bo2/18 

1FC NY2/14 Pa2/16 Ba2/18 Bo2/21 Ha2/24 
PAB LA3/5 SF3/7 Va3/12 Se3/13 Po3/17 
Delta NO2/22 Ho2/27 

Mormac Jx2/18 NY2/22 Bo2/24 Pa2/26 Ba2/28 
Stockard NY2/23 Ba2/25 Pa2/27 

Mormac NY2/21 Bo2/23 Pa2/25 Ba2/25 

Nopal NO2/25 Ho2/28 

IFC NY2/23 Pa2/25 Ba2/27 Bo3/1 Wa3/4 


Delta N02/24 
Deita N03/8 Ho3/13 
Deita N03/10 


Wes-Lar LA3/23 SF3/25 Po3/30 Se4/2 Va4/5 
Stockard NY3/18 Ba3/20 Pa3/22 











ror FAST DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


.-. of your mild coffees 
to United States markets... 
rely on 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
Regular Sailings between 


GUATEMALA NICARAGUA 
EL SALVADOR COSTA RICA 
HONDURAS COLOMBIA 


and NEW YORK: NEW ORLEANS - HOUSTON 
and other U.S. ports 












































NEW YORK: 
Pier 3, North River 


NEW ORLEANS: 
321 St. Charles St. 

























































SHIP VIA 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


SERVING THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 





Fortnightly American Flag Service . . . 
fast, efficient service from Gulf Ports— 
with Limited Passenger Accommodations. 
Expert cargo handling. 
Contact us today! 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 
620 Gravier Street New Orleans, La. 
“In Other Cities Contact Grace or Lykes”’ 



















SAILS SHIP DUE 


2/28 Del Santos N03/18 Ho3/23 
/6 Forester LA3/26 SF3/28 Va4/4 Se4/5 Po4/6 
3/9 Del Alba N03/29 Ho4/2 


H. L. C. BENDIKS, INC. | vcrox 


1/21 Del Monte Delta NO2/5 Ho2/10 
1/22 Brasil Lioyd NO2/6 Ho2/12 


2/7 _~—«=ODel Ai Delta NO2/22 He2/27 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 2/2. Del Mundo Delta nese 09/13 
3/3 Del Santos Delta N03/18 Ho3/23 


96 Front St. 225 Magazine St. 3/14 Del Alba Delta  N03/29 Ho4/2 


TEA BERTHS 


IMPORTERS - JOBBERS 
CALCUTTA 


COFFEE i TEA 1/10 Exemplar Am-Exp Bo2/15 NY2/17 

1/22 City Singapore Ell-Buck 802/24 NY2/25 Pa2/27 Nf3/1 Ba3/2 
1/24 Excelsior Am-Exp Bo3/1 NY3/3 
2/7 ~City Bath Ell-Buck Ha3/13 St Jo3/16 
2/8 City BirminghamEll-Buck Bo3/13 NY3/15 Pa3/18 Nf3/20 Ba3/22 
2/10 Exchequer Am-Exp Bo3/17 NY3/19 


N. V. KOFFIE HANDELMY | cocum 


1/11 Express Am-Exp Bo2/5 NY2/7 
1/15 Pierce Am-Pres NY2/20 Bo2/27 LA3/17 SF3/21 
1/16 Javanese Prince Ha2/9 Bo2/11 NY2/12 Ba2/19 Nf2/22 
1/18 Exemplar Am-Exp Bo2/15 NY2/17 
1/29 Monroe Am-Pres NY3/7 Bo3/14 LA4/3 SF4/6 
P. 0. Box 631 2/3 Excelsior Am-Exp Bo3/1 NY3/3 
2/10 Cingalese Prince Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/17 Nf3/22 
AMSTERDAM C HOLLAND 2/12 Buchanan Am-Pres NY3/20 Bo3/27 LA4/14 SF4/18 
’ ’ 2/19 Exchequer Am-Exp Bo3/17 NY3/19 
3/10 Malayan Prince Ha4/3 Bo4/6 NY4/7 Ba4/15 Nf4/21 
4/11 British Prince Ha5/5 BoS/8 NY5/9 Ba5/16 Nf5/22 








COLOMBO 


1/12 Pierce Am-Pres NY2/20 Bo2/27 LA3/17 SF3/21 
1/13 Javanese Prince Ha2/9 Bo2/11 NY2/12 Ba2/19 Nf2/22 


1/16 Exemplar Am-Exp Bo2/15 NY2/17 
MO ORE-M ORMAChK 1/19 Ferndale Barb-Frn Gulf 3/2 
e 1/19 Cornelius Maersk NY2/21 Ha3/4 
1/20 Silverbeam JavPac LA3/6 SF3/10 Po3/15 Se3/18 Va3/21 
1/26 Monroe Am-Pres NY3/7 Bo3/14 LA4/3 SF4/6 
1/30 Excelsior Am-Exp Bo3/1 NY3/3 
2/3 Mandeville Barh-Frn Gulf 3/18 
2/7 — Leise Maersk NY3/12 Ha3/24 
2/7 —‘Cingalese Prince Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/17 Nf3/22 
2/9 Buchanan Am-Pres NY3/20 Bo3/27 LA4/14 SF4/18 
2/16 Exchequer Am-Exp Bo3/17 NY3/19 
2/19 _Fernbay Barb-Frn Gulf 4/1 
2/19 Arnold Maersk NY3/24 Ha4/5 
3/6  Fernsea Barb-Frn Gulf 4/18 
3/7 Malayan Prince Ha4/3 Bo4/6 NY4/7 Ba4/15 Nf4/21 
4/8 British Prince Ha5/5 Bo5/8 NY5/9 Ba5/16 Nf5/22 


REGULAR AMERICAN FLAG SERVICE (Continued on page 48) 
AMERICAN (Freight and asym 
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Service between East 
REPUBLICS Coast of United States URUGUAY 


LINE and the countries of | ARGENTINA 


DACHNE. Sei ad, tomragr (BAAD. R. C. WILHELM & CO., Inc. 


REPUBLICS Coast of United States URUGUAY 


LINE and the countries of {ARGENTINA 129 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


NORWAY 


AMERICAN Freight ad hoe aera om GREEN COFFEE JOBBERS 


Service 
SCANTIC Coast of United States |POLAND 
LINE and the countries of FINLAND 
RUSSIA 


For lete informatio 
oe ‘ igen Telephone: Cable Address: Teletype: 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES WHitehall 3-5430 WILCAFE, N. Y. NY-1-613 


5 Broadway, New York 4 
Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


MEMBERS: GREEN COFFEE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY, INC. 
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December 


November 
December 





Coffee Movement In The U. S. Market 
(Figures in 1,000 bags) 
Deliveries—from: 
Others 


Figures by N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchonge, Inc., in fe ha origin. ( Podlieiaaey) 


Supply—ist of Month 
Others Total 


Visible 
Brazil 


403 
374 
470 

38 
401 
483 
365 
332 


1,047 

849 
1,094 

750 
1,125 
1,203 
1,228 
1,535 


385 
511 
479 
365 
362 
439 
596 
640 
572 
590 
512 
532 


1,460 
1,392 
1,234 
1,217 
1,049 
891 
907 
1,078 
892 
1,133 
915 
1,567 








The coffee outlook 

What a year for coffee was 1954! 

Never in their lifetime had coffee men seen the like. In 
violence of price fluctuation, in newspaper uproar against 
coffee early in the year, in dramatic events like the death of 
President Vargas—in such things as these a turbulent history 
was written. 

What will 1955 be like? 

One is tempted to say that it will certainly be less violent 
than 1954. All logic points in that direction. But after 
some of the developments of the year ended, predictions 
come reluctantly. 

Still, from a supply viewpoint, the picture seems to be 
moving inevitably in the direction of larger availabilities. 

From a demand viewpoint, the United States market, 
still suffering from the after-effects of the price rise, is 
becoming the focus of efforts by the trade here, and by 
the producing countries, to achieve a vastly greater pro- 
motional effort. 

In fact, from January, 1954, to January, 1955, the shift 
has been drastic: from defensive disbelief at the fury of 
the press attack to universal industry agreement on a need 
to hit hard to expand consumption. 


Among the records of 1954 was one set by the New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange. Trading in futures during the 
year was nearly double the total of the year before and the 
highest since the war. 

Total sales were 62,601 contracts, 15,650,250 bags. 

Toward the end of the year, another banner day was re- 
corded by the Exchange. A record number of notices was 
handled as the December, 1954, delivery was liquidated. 
The total number of notices tendered was 795. 

Exchange personnel, graders and industry members 
pitched in to make the handling of the large volume of 
actual coffee move with amazing smoothness. 

With USDA and FAO predicting larger production, and 
private estimates concurring, the market moved into the new 
year with no change in attitude from December. Roasters 
were buying close, with distant months reflecting the feel- 
ing of greater softness. 

There was also the feeling, however, that prices would 
hinge not so much on production now, as on government 
policies in the producing countries. And these policies 
would be for trying to maintain present general levels as 
long as possible. 





BALTIMORE: 225 E. Red 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONTINUOUS DEPENDABLE SERVICE TO THE COFFEE TRADE — 


STOCKARD & COMPANY, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y., WHitehall 3-2340 
d St. S 


toga 2607 © PHILADELPHIA: 101 Bourse Bidg., WAlnut 2-2152 





Rio de Janeiro 


15 days service from Santos to New York Praca Maua 7 
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AGENCIA de VAPORES GREIG S/A 


Santos 
Praca de Republica 46 








Serving The Coffee, Tea & Spice Trade For Many Years 


Brookhattan Trucking Co., Inc. 


57 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-0780 


< 
. 


; 


Riverfront Warehouses 


Bowne Morton’s Stores, Inc. 
| 611 SMITH ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Import, Export and Bonded Trucking 





MAin 5-4680 
N. Y. Phone: BOwling Green 9-0780 
Free And Bonded Warehouses 
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Ship sailings 
(Continued from page 46) 


“Manufacturing Processes SAILS SHIP LINE 
DJAKARTA 


bb 

for Soluble Coffee 1/12 Mandeville | Barb-Frn Guif 3/18 
1/12 Charles Lykes  NO2/28 
1/13 Cingalese Prince  Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/17 Nf3/22 
1/17 Leise Maersk NY3/12 Ha3/24 

: . 1/28 Fernbay Barb-Frn Gulf 4/1 
Here is one of the most comprehensive 2/1 ‘Tyler Am-Pres LA3/11 NY3/26 Ba3/31 Bo4/3 
2/9 Malayan Prince Ha4/3 Bo4/6 NY4/7 Ba4/15 Nf4/21 


studies yet made on this vital subject. Or- 2/12 Fersea Barb-Frn Gulf 4/18 
3/8 A vessel Am-Pres LA4/15 NY4/30 Ba5/4 Bo5/7 


3/11 British Prince Ha5/5 Bo5/8 NY5/9 Ba5/16 Nf5/22 


iginally published in serial form — now 4/5 Harding Am-Pres LAS/13 NY5/28 Ba6/2 Bo6/5 
5/9 Fillmore Am-Pres LA6/16 NY7/1 Ba7/6 Bo7/9 


available as a booklet. Covers the follow- 


HONG KONG 


ing subjects: Roasting, grinding, extraction, 1/11 Harrison Am-Pres SF2/2 LA2/6 
1/12 Cleveland © Am-Pres SF1/30 


: . ‘ 1/17 Wave Pioneer NY2/24 
evaporation, dr ying, investment required 1/18 Jeppesen Maersk SF2/11 NY3/1 
1/19 Buchanan Am-Pres NY3/20 Bo3/27 
: 2/2 Madison Am-Pres NY4/3 Bo4/10 
and a summary of patent literature. cn oe woe Gar aren 
2/9 Garfield Am-Pres NY3/10 Bo3/17 
2/18 Susan Maersk SF3/11 NY3/28 
50 cents per copy 2/23 Jefferson Am-Pres NY4/24 BoS/1 
2/23 Tyler Am-Pres LA3/11 NY3/26 Ba3/31 Bo4/3 
3/30 A vessel Am-Pres LA4/15 NY4/30 Ba5/4 B05/7 
4/27 Harding Am-Pres LA5/13 NY5/28 Ba6/2 Bo6/5 


Coffee & Tea Industries 5/31 Fillmore Am-Pres LA6/16 NY7/1 Ba7/6 Bo7/9 
6/30 Tyler Am- Pres LA7/16 NY7/31 Ba8/5 Bo8/8 
(formerly The Spice Mill) 
KOBE 


106 Water Street New York 5, N. Y. 1/10 Peter Maersk SF1/28 NY2/16 


1/16 Cleveland Am-Pres SF1/30 
1/21 Wave Pioneer NY2/24 
1/25 Jeppesen Maersk SF2/11 NY3/1 
1/28 Madison Am-Pres NY4/3 Bo4/10 
2/3 ~~ Garfield Am-Pres NY4/10 Bo4/17 
2/10 Olga Maersk SF2/26 NY3/17 


STANDARDS Ee 
Too} mm ORC VR em Ae sam 


1/12 Peter Maersk SF1/28 NY2/16 
1/23 Wave Pioneer NY2/24 

1/27 Jeppesen Maersk SF2/11 NY3/1 
2/12 Olga Maersk SF2/26 NY3/17 
2/27 Susan Maersk SF3/11 NY3/28 











TANGA 


1/13 Afr Sun Farrell NY2/14 

1/24 Leslie Lykes N02/23 

1/26 Sarangan Nediloyd NY3/5 Pa3/7 Ba3/9 NO3/14 LA3/27 SF4/1 Po4/5 
$e4/8 Va4/12 

2/2 Van Waerwyk Royaj Inter SF3/11 LA3/15 Po3/27 Se4/4 Va4/7 

2/3 = Afr Crescent Farrell NY3/10 

2/25 Velma Lykes N03/29 

2/26 Lawak Nediloyd NY4/3 Pa4/5 Ba4/7 NO4/14 LA4/27 SF5/2 Po5/6 
S$e5/9 Va5/13 

2/26 Van Heutsz Royal Inter SF4/11 

3/27 Kertosono Nediloyd NY5/4 PaS5/6 Ba5/8 NO5/13 LAS/27 SF6/1 P06/5 
Se6/8 Va6/12 


YOKOHAMA 


1/10 Buchanan — Am-Pres NY3/20 Bo3/27 

1/15 Peter « Maersk  SF1/28 NY2/16 

1/18 Cleveland Am-Pres SF1/30 

1/25 Madison Am-Pres NY4/3 Bo4/10 

1/25 Wave Pioneer NY2/24 

1/31 Garfield Am-Pres NY4/10 Bo4/17 

1/31 Jeppesen Maersk SF2/11 NY3/1 
eee poy eso me-f- 8-4, 2 ok 2/15 Olga Maersk SF2/26 NY3/17 

2/15 Jefferson Am-Pres NY4/24 Bo5/1 


a Ronen -o-hol--@ a -ae) 3/1 Susan Maersk SF3/11 NY3/28 


1 Accepts freight for New York, with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. 
2 Accepts freight for Atlantic and Gulf ports, with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. 
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Resolutions for a better New Year 


As the old year dies and the new one comes into being, 
we wonder: “If coffee men the country over were to make 
resolutions for the New Year, what should they resolve 
that would make 1955 a better year for coffee?” 


We offer these resolutions: 


I resolve, as livelihood insurance, to support in- 
dustry efforts to get a “crash” program of coffee 
promotion rolling as soon as possible. 


I resolve not to kid myself any longer that there 
is any sales magic in the more-cups-to-the-pound 


approach. 


I resolve, instead, to sell my coffee on its own 
merit, 


In selling restaurant customers, I resolve to lean 
on the worth of my coffee and on service rather than 
on the 14-ounce pack and water. 


I resolve to make 1955 a year of hard, hard sell. 


I resolve I will look at my advertising and will 


no longer accept a stale approach, just because that’s 
the way we've done it for years. 


I resolve I will demand—and try to inspire— 
fresh, positive, practical advertising. 


I resolve to check my sales staff, to charge them 
with a new energy, new drive, new objectives. 


I resolve not only to tell my sales staff what I 
think, but to make sure they freely tell me what they 
think. 


I resolve to look specifically at such industry 
drives as the coffee break, and to work out detailed 
plans to turn them into more sales volume. 


I resolve not to slide, this year, into the habit of 
the summer slump. 


I resolve to act now on what I know to be fact 
—that a real drive for iced coffee can knock the sag 
out of this summer's sales. 


I resolve to face up to my responsibility as a coffee 
man—to arrange to talk at women’s clubs and civic 
groups, and to see to it that other members of my 
staff do the same, once or twice a month. 


I resolve always to try to make clear the deeper 
aspects of coffee, as one of the keystones of econ- 
omic health in our hemisphere. 


I resolve to attend my coffee association meetings 
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and take an active part, instead of standing by and 
finding fault. 


This is quite a roster. How about you? If you were 
to make up such a list of resolutions, what would you 
put on it? 


Pass the ammunition 


Elsewhere in this issue of COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES, 
formerly the Spice Mill, are reviewed highlights of the 
44th annual convention of the National Coffee Association. 

These reports, and pictures, are in addition to con- 
vention articles which appeared last month, Most likely, 
we'll also be referring to convention talks in issues to come. 

There’s a reason. 

The convention turned up a wealth of solid material 
which coffee companies can use to boost sales. 

The ammunition is here, in the various articles and reports. 

As one example, take the Nejelski report on the “first 
wave’ of research for The Coffee Brewing Institute. 

Even in this first report there is live ammunition for the 
alert roaster to use in his restaurant market. He can now 
offer fact, not just opinion, to show that good coffee can 
help make or break a restaurant. 

Another example: The almost brutally frank comments 
by Thomas D’Arcy Brophy on marketing attitudes among 
coffee men. 

Or look at the reasons given to J. Sidney Johnson by 
grocers on why they don’t sell more coffee. 

In all of these is powerful coffee ammunition. Used 
properly, passed on to fellow executives and the boys on 
the firing line, it can boost your own sales and enlarge the 
coffee market as a whole. 


Thank you 


To all of you who sent us greetings and mementos of 
the Holiday Season—our sincere thanks, 

Your cards—some of them lovely as works of art, many 
of them uniquely personal, all of them deeply friendly— 
helped to enrich the Season for us. 

We have passed from a turbulent 1954 into a hopeful 1955. 

In the year that is ended, CorFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES, 
formerly The Spice Mill, helped you to meet the stresses 
of times—with the now famous open letters, ‘The Price of 
Coffee’” and “The Price of Restaurant Coffee’; with the 
campaign against coffee extenders; with great special issues 
and articles to meet particular needs. 

In the year that lies ahead, COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES 
will continue to serve you—even better than before. 

All this, and more, is behind our wish that you will have 
a happy and a prosperous New Year. 
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Importers 


to the Tea Trade 
since 1846 

















Carter, NW EYOAY Company, Inc. 


37-41 Old Slip, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEMBER: TEA ASSOCIATION OF U.S.A. 
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demand, export duties and trends 


By W. E. POSTLEWAITE, Chairman 
Calcutta Tea Traders Association 


(From the top man in one of the world’s key tea organi- 
zations come these pointed comments, excerpts from a report 
to the 68th annual general meeting of the Calcutta Tea 
Traders Association.) 


It is practically certain that the retail price of packets in 
the United Kingdom will be subject to a further rise very 
shortly, but tea nevertheless remains at the moment the 
cheapest of the world’s beverages, even with the cost of 
milk and sugar (and the cost of gas to boil the water) added, 
and there would appear to 
be no doubt that consumption 
throughout the world has con- 
tinued to increase gradually 
during the year. 

The danger is that as the 
high prices ruling in the pri- 
mary markets become reflect- 
ed in the retail prices in the 
tea drinking countries, there 
will be a measure of con- 
sumer reaction. Not that any- 
one who drinks tea is likely 
to cease doing so, but those 
whose income makes it difficult for them to pay increased 
prices, such as the black coated workers and the unfortunate 
old age pensioners in the United Kingdom, will be obliged 
to spin out their packet of tea over many more cups to make 
their purchases last longer. 

The object must be to stabilize prices, or to find a means 
of equating supply with demand, so that all who drink tea 
can obtain their requirements at fair and reasonable prices. 
It is of interest to note when considering retail prices that 
in India itself, because of the operation of the export allot- 
ment system, the public can continue to buy tea at prices 
well below those in the export markets and is shielded from 
what would otherwise be the natural effect of increased de- 
mand for tea in overseas consuming countries. 

In spite of various natural calamities such as droughts, 
hail storms and earthquakes, the teas on offer this year at 
the Calcutta Auctions have been generally of a good standard 
throughout the year. It is gratifying to record that tea pro- 
ducers have shown no tendency to increase production at 
the expense of quality, which is another of the dangers 
that arise when demand is as strong and prices as high 
as they are at present. Even those who complain about the 
price of tea can at least be assured that what they pay for 
is of reasonable quality. 

Shipments of teas from Calcutta have been lower than 
last year, those to the United Kingdom having fallen by 
some 19,000,000 pounds to the end of November, and ex- 
ports to most outmarkets have appreciably decreased. Only 
for the U.S. A., Australia, Eire and Iran have shipments 
increased. 

It is interesting to note the change in the pattern of 
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trade reflected in the increase from 13,509 chests to nearly 
250,000 chests sold in the internal section of the Calcutta 
Auctions as at the end of November. Recently prices of 
internal leaf teas have dropped appreciably as demand has 
been unable to cope with the quantity on offer. 

During the year we have seen a number of increases in 
the taxes on tea and on the tea industry. The government 
of Assam was first in the field with the Assam Taxation 
(on Goods Carried by Road or Inland Waterways) Act, 
under which a carriage tax of ome pice per pound was 
levied as of June 1st. The Assam government also en- 
hanced the Agricultural Income Tax to which the tea 
industry is the largest subscriber. 

On October 2nd the export duty on tea was raised from 
four annas to seven annas per pound. 

Export duty is a strange tax. Levied on commodities 
that enter into world trade, it enables government to take 
part of the price that overseas buyers are willing to pay for 
the product of the exporting country. Export commodities, 
espeically those which, like tea, are crops and which, like 
tea, are exported by several competing producing countries, 
are inherently prone to fluctuations in price according to 
supply in the producing countries and demand in the con- 
suming markets. One must therefore expect a duty im- 
posed on such commodities to be flexible and ~-ady to react 
to any change in the world prices. But once fixed, a duty 
becomes part of a government's revenue, and while it is a 
simple matter to increase it, it is much more difficult to 
take a decision to lighten or abolish it. 

I feel therefore that the export duty is a dangerous tax, 
and we can only hope that as soon as the time comes when 
Indian tea can no longer bear so high a rate of duty, gov- 
ernment will promptly adjust the rate. 

The latest increase in the imports on tea was the raising 
of the export cess from Rs. 2/—— to Rs. 4/— per 100 pounds, 
which took effect as of November 25th. The proceeds of 
the cess go principally to the Tea Board, which was consti- 
tuted on April 1st, 1954, under the 1953 Tea Act as the 
successor body to the Central Tea Board, and the Board’s 
funds are largely used to finance propaganda to promote in- 
creased consumption of tea. 

It may well be a good thing that when the tea industry 
is prosperous funds should be built up which will be avail- 
able to finance increased propaganda at times when the 
industry cannot afford to subscribe so heavily for this pur- 
pose, and it may be that this was in the mind of govern- 
ment when increasing the rate of cess. 

This year has also seen the commencement of two im- 
portant investigations by government into the affairs of the 
tea trade and industry. The Plantation Enquiry Commission 
was set up in June under the chairmanship of P, M. Menon 
to conduct an enquiry with very wide terms of reference 
into the main plantation industries in India. The com- 
mission issued voluminous questionnaires. Their report is 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Down only 20% 
from summer peak 


“‘We’ve been serving Iced 
Tea right through the win- 
ter for several years. Be- 
lieve me, it’s wonderful 
when you can sell several 
thousand glasses every 
week of every month. In 
fact, 20% less than our 
peak summer sales.’’ 


—George H. Westermeyer, Jr. 
Mgr., Slater System Cafeteria 
Bendix Radio Corp. 
Towson, Md. 


How to 
an extra 


ICED TEA 


4 to 6% more 
profit on beverages 


‘“*Even in the coldest 
weather—and it gets down 
below freezing in Norfolk 
—we’ve found that people 
drink a lot of Iced Tea. 
We figure that Iced Tea 
has made it possible for us 
to make 4 to 6% more 
profit on beverages during 
the winter season.”’ 


—Linwood Burroughs 
Burroughs’ Restaurant 
Norfolk, Va. 


$10 a day extra 
profit all winter 


““We figured our company 
could make extra profits 
from Iced Tea by serving 
and promoting it all year 
round. The public has 

roved us 100% correct. 

e estimate that serving 
Iced Tea 12 months of 
every year has meant $10 
a day.” 


—Henry P. Jensen 
Owner, Ole’s Waffle Shop 
Oakland, Calif. 
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HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOUR SALESMEN PROMOTE NOT JUST ONE 
EXTRA MONTH—BUT ICED TEA ALL YEAR: 


Averages 25% of 
summertime business 


““A while back we decided 
to see what would happen 
if we made Iced Tea avail- 
able all year round. In 
1952 during the cold win- 
ter months our Iced Tea 
volume averaged 20 to 
25% of our summertime 
business.”’ 


—E. L. Lommasson 


Manager, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Cafeterias 


_ Washington, D. C. 





ean 
month of 
PROFITS 


this year 


Join the profit trend by getting your restaurant accounts 


to put iced tea on the menu a month sooner this year 


Here’s an opportunity for your insti- 
tutional accounts to roll up an extra 
month of Iced Tea profits. 

They can’t arrange for a long, hot 
summer, of course. But they can enjoy 
a longer Iced Tea season—simply by 
putting it on the menu sooner. 

You see, lots of folks have an appe- 
tite for Iced Tea these days regardless 
of the temperature, just as with a lot 
of other iced beverages. Thousands of 


restaurants have discovered this trend 
and are taking advantage of it. 

In fact, one out of every six restau- 
rant owners never take Iced Tea off the 
menu because they’ve found it such a 
year-round money maker.* 

Explain this to your salesmen. Show 
them how easily they can add 30 days 
to the Iced Tea season for their ac- 
counts—and pocket the profits. 


council 


of the U.S. A., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave * New York 36, N.Y. 


*Based on a survey conducted by the Tea Council and the National Restaurant Association 





How do the tea auctions operate? In the sale rooms tea 
moves along step from the hands of the producers into chan- 
nels which end with a cup of tea in the home or the restau- 
vant, This detailed picture of the Colombo auctions is from 
TEA TIMES OF AMERICA, organ of the Ceylon Tea 
Propaganda Board. 


Seventy years have passed since the first Colombo tea 
auction was held at the Queen Street Brokerage offices of 
a pioneer Ceylon business house, Somerville and Co. And 
since July 30th, 1883, there have been only two major 
lapses in the continuity of weekly auctions. 

In August, 1914, public tea sales ceased in Colombo, 
and were not resumed until June, 1919, when the war time 
tea control was lifted. 

During the years 1943-46, the Tea Commissioner be- 
came the sole distributor of all teas purchased in Colombo. 
In the early part of World War II, however, the Colombo 
sales continued to supply tea for export to various 
markets, other than the United Kingdom, for which 
supplies were procured direct by the Tea Commissioner un- 
der the bulk purchase system. 

Nowadays, that system no !onger operates, but through 
agreement between the United Kingdom and Ceylon 
governments, a large quantity of tea is shipped direct to 
London from Colombo for sale at the Mincing Lane 
auctions. 

Apart from the tea set aside by various forward con- 
tracts with outmarkets, the producers send the balance of 
their products to the Colombo auction. 

Teas are dispatched from the estates under cover of 
invoices, each of which comprises a number of grades; 
B.O.P., B.P., Pekoe, Fannings, etc. The packages are 
delivered to the stores of the various agents acting 
on behalf of producers, and if the teas are destined to be 
sold on the Colombo market, these agents act in the 
capacity of sellers’ representatives and are accordingly 
designated the ‘Sellers.”’ 

Catalogues and samples 

After the arrival of the teas at their go-downs, the 
sellers advise their brokers by instructing them to print the 
teas in their respective catalogues for the public auction, 
which takes place at a date approximately a fortnight later. 

During the period between the receipt of the selling 
advice by the broker and the actual sale itself, the broker, 
having arranged for the printing of the teas in his cata- 
logue, inspects and samples these teas at the sellers’ stores. 
Thereafter he distributes to all buyers a copy of his cata- 
logue, together with a small sample of every particular 
line of tea printed therein. Each seller is also provided 
with a similar sample of those teas for which he is 
responsible, 

Then ensues the routine of tasting and reporting upon 
the teas. These are valued independently by both the 
seller and the broker and are carefully compared with 
the previous invoices sold and with other teas of a similar 
type from the same district or elevation. Full reports 
are made upon the style of manufacture and the quality 
of the liquors, while if any fault or taint is detected, the 
produce of that particular tea is advised immediately. 
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COFFEE & TEA 


Tea men at the dinner tendered by New York City's Mayor to Sir 
John Kotelawala, Prime Minister of Ceylon, during his recent visit 
to the United States. From left: Samuel Winokur, C. William Felton, 
P. Cz Irwin, Jr., Sir John Kotelawala, Robert Smallwood, R. S. S. 
Gunewardene, who is Ceylon's ambassador to this country, and H. S. 
Amerasinghe. Sir John met with top U.S. officials. 





For their part, the various buyers taste the samples of 
all teas in every catalogue in order to ascertain for which 
market they are suitable, and mark in their catalogue 
copies the price at which they may be prepared to pur- 
chase in auction. 

A few days prior to the auction the brokers consult 
their selling principals in order that the latter may fix the 
minimum prices at which they are prepared to sell the tea. 
These selling limits are usually of a somewhat elastic 
nature, and take into account possible market vagaries. 
Considerable discretion is customarily given to the auc- 
tioneering broker, though some sellers prefer to attend the 
auction in person in order to give “on the spot’’ instruc- 
tions should the fixed selling limits not be obtainable. 

The auctions are supervised by the Colombo Tea Traders’ 
Association, formed on August 9th, 1894, under the aus- 
pices of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, which dates 
back as far as 1839. Venue for the tea auctions is the 
Sale Room of the imposing Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. : 

Colombo tea auctions take place every Monday through- 
out the year except at Christmas and Easter, They com- 
mence at 8 a.m. and usually last throughout the day with 
a one-hour interval for lunch. 

The lots, which are made up of varied numbers of 
packages, are sold from a rostrum at an average speed of 
six a minute by the auctioneers, who are the representatives 
of the various broking firms concerned. 

The lots of tea are also referred to as “breaks.” Eighteen 
or more packages, either small or large, constitute a large 
break, while lesser quantities are termed small breaks. No 
lot of less than nine packages can be catalogued. 

Inspection of a typical catalogue reveals considerable 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Milk with tea tastes better, 
costs less, Tea Council 
tells food operators 


Food operators who take pride in the quality of their 
hot beverage service and keep a close check on food costs 
will find that it pays to serve milk in place of cream with 
hot tea because hot tea with milk tastes better and costs 
less, according to the Tea Council of the U.S. A., Inc. 

Light cream is approximately four times costlier than milk 
and yet milk is actually better with tea, the Council pointed 
out. Cream has the effect of overpowering the taste of 
tea, while milk lets the full flavor come through. 

“Milk merges ideally with tea,” the Council said. ‘“‘It 
rounds and mellows down that edginess which is characteris- 
tic of all good tea, and at the same time, helps to bring out 
the full goodness and flavor. Cream, on the other hand, 
with about 18 per cent butterfat content, is simply too heavy 
for tea. It has a distinct taste of its own that is not absorbed 
by the tea; hence tea flavor is masked and obscured when 
cream is added. 

“Adding less cream or a dilute cream in place of milk is 
not the real answer. The presence in tea of cream or a 
cream mix in any quantity or strength, instead of milk, means 
a less palatable and more costly beverage.” 

The following cost comparison of milk vs. cream was 
taken by averaging recent prices in ten cities: 

Cream 2.67¢ per ounce. 

Milk 0.65¢ per ounce. 

If, for instance, an average of 100 cups or pots of hot 


tea are sold each day during a month, at the end of the 
month the cream bill for hot tea will come to $80.10 as 
opposed to $19.50 for milk—a saving of $60.00. Even 
if half-and-half, at a cost of $49.80, were served in place 
of cream, the difference of $30.30 between half-and-half and 
milk represents a substantial saving. 

These figures, the Council said, are conservative, because 
people use less milk with tea than they do cream with coffee. 
Experience shows that half an ounce of milk is more than 
sufficient, hence milk costs will be nearer $10.00 than $19.50. 


Japanese government to back 


drive for larger tea exports 


Tea is one of the items which Japan is to boost in an 
export sales campaign which will cost 100,000,000 yen. 

Sewing machines, bicycles and farm and fishing products 
will be included in the same drive. 

The government will provide half the money, with the 
trade associations of the various groups putting up the 
rest. 

The Japan Tea Exporters Association is to open a branch 
in Morocco. 


Boston Tea Party linked to Amoy 


From the embattled southeast coast of China, where 
Nationalist and Communist Chinese have been exchanging 
increasingly heavy fire, came the tea dumped overboard at 
the Boston Tea Party of 1773, says the National Geographic 
Society. 


IRWIN-HARRISONS-WHITNEY, inc. 
TEA IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON * CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO * SHIZUOKA (JAPAN) 
CALCUTTA * COCHIN (INDIA) * COLOMBO (CEYLON) * DJAKARTA (JAVA) * LONDON (ENGLAND) 
MEDAN (SUMATRA) * TAIPEH (FORMOSA) 
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TV, radio, newspapers 
put national backing 
behind “Take Tea” event 


The nation’s television and radio stations and newspapers 
are backing the Tea Council's “Take Tea and See” time, 
the industry's biggest hot tea promotion yet, being celebrated 
this month. 

Behind the support is a Tea Council Public relations 
program which has placed specific materials in the hands 
of food commentators on the media. 

About 200 TV stations have received a special ‘“Tea-V” 
kit for their homemaker shows. 

In the kit are an earthenware teapot, tea bags with “Take 
Tea and See’’ tags, sugar packets with “Take Tea and See’ 
wrappings, cookies and recipes. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. supplied the sugar 
packets, and the National Biscuit Co. the cookies. 

Special scripts went to 1,000 radio stations. Accompany- 
ing the scripts were gift packets consisting of cellophane 
bags with ‘Take Tea and See’ tea bags. 

Tie-in stories and pictures were also distributed to 2,500 
newspapers. 


McCormick treasurer named 

W. Ernest Issel, treasurer of McCormick & Co., Inc., Bal- 
timore, has been elected to membership in the Comptrollers 
Institute of America. 

Established in 1931, the Institute is a non-profit organi- 
zation of controllers and finance officers from all lines of 
business. 


Colombo's auctions in action 
(Continued from page 54) 





variation in the capacities of chests and half-chests. Chests 
are listed as containing, 84, 88, 95, 100, 118, 123, 138, 
142, 150 pounds, etc., while half-chests contain 65, 70, 
80, 82, 85, 88, 90, 93, 112 pounds, etc. Thus the actual 
weight of a minimum large break of tea can range from 
1,170 pounds to 2,700 pounds. 


The auctions are attended by a large number of buyers’ 
representatives who are engaged in purchasing tea for all 
parts of the world and whose endeavor it is to acquire 
those teas which they desire as cheaply as the law of supply 
and demand permits. 


In order to maintain an even distribution of demand 
and to avoid erratic and unsatisfactory price fluctuations 
throughout the auction, buyers are allowed to divide lots 
between them, and it may well happen than one lot of 
24 chests of tea is purchased by, and divided among, four 
different buyers for four entirely different parts of the tea 
consuming world, 


Within a specified period after the auction takes place, 
buyers are responsible for making payment to the sellers, 
usually through the medium of the broker, who there- 
after issues to the buyer a delivery order on the sellers’ 
stores for the tea concerned. 

The buyer takes delivery in due course and either 
makes a direct shipment to his principals in one of the 
consuming countries or blends the tea with others in his 
own stores. 





“TEA is growing... 
keep it going! 
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During the current tea situation, one byproduct of the 
price situation has been the price of export quotas in India. 
Considerable discussion has been taking place in that country, 
and in other tea centers, on the export quota system, and 
whether it should be continued or modified. Here is one 
round-up of the situation, as seen by Carritt Moran & Co., 
Ltd. 


India is the only country signatory to the International 
Tea Agreement, where the right to export tea can be 
traded and that right may be freely purchasd and sold by 
any individual or speculator, irrespective of their actual 
interest in the shipment of tea. 

This system has been in force in India since the incep- 
tion of the International Tea Agreement, and fluctuations 
in price and trading by dealers or speculators are not 
new features, but they have aroused particular concern 
this season as a result of the higher prices to which the 
quota have risen. 

Information regarding the system adopted by Ceylon 
and Indonesia to regulate exports when the International 
Tea Agreement was first implemented is not available to 
us, but in the case of both countries, their exports since 
the war have fallen far below the permissible figure, 
and since in neither country is there a large internal mar- 
ket to protect or foster, no steps have been taken to regu- 
late exports from either of these countries, with the ex- 
ception of direct shipments from Ceylon to the London 
auctions to conform to certain limits fixed in recent years 
by the Ceylon government on the quantities of high and 
medium grown teas which can be so despatched. 

Pakistan has a problem very similar to India, in that 
a large proportion of the crop, in fact approximately half, 
is required for consumption within the country itself. 
Pakistan is the only country which has so far had to 
devise its own system of regulating exports since the war, 
and it is interesting that the system evolved has, through 
trial and error, been amended from a rigid scheme to one 
more nearly following that of India, 


India’s export quotas 






In the scheme as originally introduced, export quota 
which was allotted to estates on the basis of their three 
previous years’ crops was not transferable in any form, 
not even between two estates within the same company. 
During the past four years, however, the Pakistan Tea 
Licensing Committee has taken several steps to make it 
possible for producers to transfer quota within their 
own organizations, culminating with their decision in 
April this year to permit agency houses to make transfers 
of quota between any gardens within their respective 
agencies irrespective of the company to which they be- 
long. At the same time, the committee invested the 
secretary of the Pakistan Tea Association with the neces- 
sary powers under the Pakistan Tea Act to issue certifi- 
cates of transfers of quota and to maintain the official 
registers for the Pakistan Tea Licensing Committee. 

The actual exporter, whether producer shipping his teas 
for sale in the London auctions or the buyer of tea for 
consumption in outmarkets, has to produce a quota certifi- 
cate covering the relative tea. To the producer-exporter, 
this normally raises no complications, as his export quota 
is now fully transferable between his estates, but the buy- 
er exporter is meant to produce quota certificates relating 
to the actual tea purchased, although it is understood that 
some latitude is often given by the customs authorities 
as the shipment of a blend, for example, might otherwise 
involve considerable complications. 

The need for the free transferability of quota has, how- 

ever, been made apparent and it is interesting that the 
trade in Pakistan has continually pressed for this system 
to overcome difficulties. 
It is now hoped that a suitable amendment to the Pakistan 
Tea Act, which is understood to be under consideration, 
may be passed to make quota freely transferable, though 
without permitting any monetary value to be attached 
to it. 

While this may seem an ideal, it will be interesting to 
see in practise how such a system will work. Where 
export quota is in short supply, it naturally has a value 





Sexton Luxury Tea Bags in new cartons 

John Sexton & Co., Chicago, packages its Sherman Luxury 
Tea Bags in a redesigned family of glistening cartons de- 
signed and made by the Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York 
City, manufacturers of folding cartons, paperboard and 
shipping containers. 

Shiny gold Gair-Reynolds Foiline, printed in red, white 
and black, is used for the two sizes of cartons which hold 
new packaging units of either 16 or 125 tea bags. The 
printed design includes the trademark and the decoration 
of 4 teapot and steaming tea cups. The design is similar 
to that used on other Sexton tea products, permitting ready 
brand identification. 

As this is considered a luxury brand of tea, the Foiline 
carton was used to further the impression of the quality 
product contained. 
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The redesigned Sexton family of Sherman Luxury Tea Bags. The 
carton is of shiny gold Gair-Reynolds Foline, printed in red, white 
and black. Design retains feel of other Sexton tea products. 
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and the distribution of unrequired quota can then most 
easily be arranged as a tradeable commodity with a 
fluctuating value which can best be assessed by the user. 

In Pakistan, the internal consumer competes for the 
better class teas on level terms with the overseas buyers, 
and the quantity retained in the country is dependent on 
the extent to which local dealers are prepared by consumer 
demand to pay higher prices than exporters. Recently 
internal demand has been such that Chittagong prices 
have frequently been higher than levels in other world 
markets, and the question of a shortage of export quota 
therefore seems unlikely in the near future. 

In the case of India, however, it is the policy of the 
government to retain adequate stocks of tea in the country 
by restricting the quantity which can be exported and 
thus to enable the local dealer to obtain his requirements 
at a price lower than that ruling for teas covered by ex- 
port quota. Where quota has been freely available, pro- 
ducers have generally found it advantageous to purchase 
export quota and offer all their teas, with the exception 
of dust and residue grades, on the export market to take 
advantage of the higher prices on that market. Buyers 
for local consumption have then purchased part of their 
requirements on the export market and been able to sell 
the relative export quota. 

This season the shortage of export quota and its high 
price has greatly increased the quantity and improved the 
selection of tea offered each week for internal consump- 
tion. Offerings, however, are still largely restricted to 
lower grades and internal buyers have still to find a large 
proportion of their requirements of better types through 
the export catalogues. 


While the Indian government continues the present 
system of restricting exports to provide adequate tea for 
local consumption, the ability to transfer export quota 
freely through several hands seems essential to provide 
the trade with the necessary flexibility and its price is 
ruled by market factors and not by speculators, however 
much, and however undesirably, speculators and dealers 
may, by taking a view of market trends, operate to their 
personal advantage. 

It should not be overlooked that it is in effect the 
exporter and overseas consumer who pay the price of 
export quota and not the producer. Every producer re- 
ceives an allotment of export quota calculated on the 
best crop basis of the estate, and additional export quota 
is bought by the producer only to enable him to take 
advantage for the balance of his crop of the higher prices 
which the overseas consumer is prepared to pay. 


Pakistan increases tea 
export allotment; 
seeks more home consumption 


The government of Pakistan has announced that the ex- 
port allotment of tea from Pakistan for the year April 1st, 
1954, to March 31st, 1955, will be increased from 32,000,- 
000 pounds to 37,000,000 pounds. 

The Pakistan Tea Board has under consideration a scheme 
designed to increase the consumption of tea in that country. 

The Board has under consideration plans for the estab- 
lishment of a tea research station at Balisera. 
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. Dec. YEAR 
1953 1953 1954 1954 
2,575 45,675 3,093 3,756 

§ 3,107 37,532 4,048 4,049 
404 1,874 469 355 
528 6,714 700 904 


Sept. Oct. Jan. Feb. 


1953 1953 
Ceylon 4,832 3,976 
India 2,334 3,817 
Formosa 159 221 
Java 416 758 
Africa 327 406 112 3,786 66 272 
Sumatra 346 518 239 4,458 613 593 
Misc. 106 102 121 1,417 405 306 


Black 


Green 
Japan 779 = 314 459 
Misc. 50 40 Les 


Oolong 

Formosa 53 
Canton 15 
Scntd Cntn 15 
Misc. cae 


Mixed ina 27 


Tea Movement into the United States 
(Figures in 1,000 pounds) 


Mar. April 


July 
1954 
1,585 
1,588 


1954 
7,062 





TOTALS 





9,41010,262 6,237 7,536 104,998 9,87610,315 13,207 16,266 14,285 11,584 6,468 


Figures cover teas examined and passed, do not include rejections. 


7,630 6,490 6,522 


Based on reports from U. S. Tea Examiner. 

















Algeria to import more Formosan 


tea under Franco-Chinese pact 


A $550,000 credit for the import of Chinese green or 
black tea has been opened in Algeria under the framework 
of the Franco-Chinese Trade Agreement signed in Formosa, 
reports the Ceylon Trade Journal. 

Algeria's imports of tea for consumption has increased 
from an annual average of 598,000 pounds in the period 
of 1909-1913 to 677,000 pounds in 1914-1918, 3,121,000 
pounds in 1934-1938, 6,988,000 pounds in 1951, and 7,- 
551,000 pounds in 1952. 


In 1952, Formosa produced 25,534,000 pounds of tea 
and exported 20,553,000 pounds. Formosa’s annual average 
production of tea in the years 1950-1952 was running at 
23,317,000 pounds, while in the same period annual average 
exports were 20,720,000 pounds. 

About half the volume of exports are to Hong Kong, 
while Chile, United States, Morocco, United Kingdom, and 
Thailand are other important markets. 

In 1915 about 50 per cent of her exports consisted of 
black tea. In 1952, production had been switched to green 
tea, and 15,252,000 pounds of the 20,553,000 pounds ex- 
ported were green tea. 
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demand, export duties and trends 
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not due for submission to the government of India until 
June, 1955, but their findings and recommendations will 
be of undoubted interest when they appear. 

Of more immediate and intimate concern to this associ- 
ation is the Tea Auctions Committee, appointed in November 
to examine the question of a progressive reduction in the 
quantities of tea exported direct for sale at the London 
auctions, with a corresponding increase in the quantity sold 
in the Indian market at Calcutta and Cochin. At their re- 
quest the association sent the committee a memorandum 
giving our views on the difficulties that are likely to arise, 
and on the means of overcoming them, in the event of such 
an increase in the sale of tea in India. 

As was stated in the memorandum, the main problem, so 
far at least as Calcutta is concerned, is that of expanding 
and improving the warehousing system and the port trans- 
port system to cope with the greater quantities of teas to be 
handled. At present approximately 40 per cent of the 
North Indian crop is exported direct to London and 60 
per cent is sold in Calcutta. 

The existing warehousing accommodation and facilities 
are barely sufficient to handle and to provide fully adequate 
services for the present quantities of tea sold in Calcutta, 
notably in that: there is space to allow only a limited in- 
spection of teas by brokers before sale; it is normally not 
possible to obtain space for the bulking and airing of teas 
which require such service before sale, nor to allow buyers 
space in which to repair chests in the warehouses before 
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shipment; the shortage of space makes is necessary to use 
sheds which were not designed or are really suitable for the 
special requirements of tea storage. 

The warehouses and sheds are to a considerable degree 
scattered throughout the port area, with the result that 
there is uneconomic and costly transfer of large quantities 
of teas that arrive by river to inland storage areas, which 
throws a strain on the port transport system, and with the 
result also of making administrative difficulties for ware- 
housemen, brokers and buyers. 

These are the defects in the existing facilities for the 
present volume of tea sold in Calcutta. 


Fundamental aspects 

The tea trade does, and could for some time, manage 
without improving the facilities, but if Calcutta is to become 
an even greater tea selling center than it is already, im- 
provements will be essential. And, as is obvious, every in- 
crease in the quantity of tea sold in Calcutta will require a 
corresponding increase in the amount of storage space. It 
is of great importance that the expansion of the warehousing 
system, if agreed upon, should be carefully planned, so that 
the reception and arrival sheds for river and rail teas are 
linked to the storage warehouses, so that costly transfer of 
teas through the port is reduced to the minimum. A co- 
ordinated and smooth process of reception, storage and ship- 
ment will be essential if Calcutta is to provide the proper 
services for a tea market. 

There are other difficulties in extending the market but 
we believe the auction machinery can be expanded reason- 
ably easily within the existing framework, provided, of 
course, that the increase in the quantities with which it has 
to deal is made gradually. 

The question of finance that will be required by buyers 
and brokers is a complex one and would have to be care- 
fully arranged. 

Apart from several practical difficulties there are more 
fundamental aspects of greatly increasing the quantity of 
tea sold in Calcutta. Ever since the tea industry started in 
India, the United Kingdom has been far and away the 
most important customer, and even now over three quarters 
of the total exports of tea from North India are consumed 
in that one country. This figure of 75 per cent may, in- 
cidentally, be compared with the figure of 48 per cent of 
exports to the United Kingdom from Ceylon, whose teas 
have different characteristics from those of Northeast India, 
and who therefore is less dependent on the British market 
than is India. 

In Northeast India, tea is produced in about eight months 
out of the 12 and approximately half the total crop is 
harvested in three months. These are rains teas, which 
to a very great extent are absorbed only in the United King- 
dom. If all tea had to be sold in India, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for the Calcutta market to absorb the pro- 
duction without spreading the sale of tea over 12 months, 
and this would require an enormous warehouse capacity; 
and as the climate of Calcutta, particularly during the mon- 
soon, is far from suitable for storing teas, the warehouses 
might have to be air-conditioned. Imagination boggles at 
the cost. 


Tetley pleages $1,000 to Girl Scouts 

The Savannah, Ga., plant of the Tetley Tea Co. has given 
a $1,000 two-year pledge to pay for a year-round cabin at 
the city’s new Girl Scout camp. 
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new design for old spices 





The original trend in spices was to bulk pack them. 
Only within the last 40 years have small packages been 
developed. During that period Bell’s Seasoning—essen- 
tially a spice blend—has become one of the most familiar 
of all packages to American housewives. The size of 
the small container, with its quick suggestion of robust 
eating, has varied from two ounces down to one ounce, 
but over the years there has been little change in the 
basic design of the package. 

In mid-November, timed for the holiday sales peak, 
the William G. Bell Co., Boston, Mass., introduced a new 
four-color package for its Bell’s Ready-mixed Stuffing. 

The design is the third which has been used since Bell 
first introduced the product shortly before World War II. 

The new Bell’s Ready-mixed Stuffing box, like its prede- 
cessors, is made by National Folding Box Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. Executives of both companies are proud 
of the close personal relationship which exists between 
Bell and National, going back to their original association 
40 years ago when National made the first boxes for the 
famous Bell Seasoning. 

The William G. Bell Co.’s parent organization, the 
D. & L. Slade Co., has been grinding spices since 1837. 
The Bell Co. was formed in 1867 to market the then- 
new seasoning. Bell’s Seasoning—since has been pro- 
duced continuously for 87 years. 

Comparison of some of the earliest Bell's Seasoning 
boxes with the current run shows that two lines of copy 
have been added to the front panel to identify the ingredi- 
ents. The maker’s name and address also are shown on 
the front. Originally both side panels contained recipe 
copy set as straight type matter. One of these panels 
now illustrates the poultry, meat and fish dishes in 
whose preparation the seasoning may be used. 

The basic recipe recommended by Bell has not changed 
materially over the years, but the occasional rephrasing 
is an amusing reminder of our changing times. 

Two generations ago, the recipe was mildly captioned 
“To Make A Nice Dressing.” Today it reads, somewhat 
more positively, “Try This Delicious Recipe. . .”. Earlier 
packages suggested the addition of “butter size of egg.” 
For today’s calory and budget conscious housewives, the 
suggestion is ‘add two level tablespoons butter or any 
fat ...”. Similarly, what was once an unequivocal in- 
struction to ‘‘stir in one or two raw eggs’ has been modi- 
fied to read “If a richer dressing is desired, stir in one 
egg.” Early packages recommended ‘For goose or duck, 
add one large onion chopped fine.” Discreetly the cur- 
rent box ignores the onion completely. 

Today’s Bell’s Seasoning package, of course, has panel 
space at the top for retail price marking. The four 
small trademarks which formerly appeared on the back 
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It resembles original box. 


package today. 


The "Bell's Seasoning" 


have been replaced by one large and redesigned trade- 
mark on the bottom. 

One characteristic appears never to have been missing 
from the Bell’s Seasoning container: the offer of a free 
recipe booklet, probably making this one of the longest 
continuous merchandising offers of its kind. 

The seasoning’s companion product, Bell’s Ready-mixed 
Stuffing, was introduced originally as Bell's Prepared 
Dressing. Production of this item had to be suspended 
during World War II because of shortages of spices and 
bread crumbs. When it was re-introduced immediately 
after the end of the war, it was under the new name— 
Bell's Ready-mixed Stuffing—and in a new two-color 
package. Sales have increased sharply every year since. 

Feeling that the continued trend toward prepared foods 
indicates an even bigger market for the stuffing, Bell 
executives had little hesitation in approving the present 
redesign, even though it meant departing from a design 
which had been consistently successful in its own right. 
The new full-color ‘Bell's Stuffing” box, with its attractive 
illustrations of main-course dishes, has far greater appe- 
tite appeal. The back of the carton contains the recipe 
for each of the four dishes shown on the front. One side 
panel bids for greater use of the stuffing by telling the 
housewife how to vary it 12 ways. The other side panel 
goes to work for ‘‘Bell’s Seasoning.’” The bottom panel 
illustrates and provides a coupon for a handsomely il- 
lustrated recipe book for both products. 

The William G. Bell Co. reports that the new ‘Bell's 
Stuffing already has had an excellent reception by execu- 
tives and buyers of major food chains. 


Powerful coffee 


Detectives said Mrs. Annie Mae Hill made the tastiest 
coffee in town—and it got her into trouble. 

Officers said they paid 75 cents a cup for two cups of 
the coffee—charged with whiskey—and arrested her on a 
charge of selling liquor without a license. 
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hard-hitting speakers warn NCA: 


promote more to win back sales 
(Continued from page 11) 





The convention heard straight-from-the-shoulder talk from 
industry leaders and speakers from allied fields. 

Retiring president O'Connor called price a major prob- 
lem of the industry and cited reports that retail sales of 
coffee were down as much as 11 per cent. 

He said coffee’s competitors made important gains during 
a year in which some coffee companies had to struggle 
for survival. (See: “It’s under-consumption . . . not excess 
production,’ December, 1954, COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES, 
Page 16.) 

John F. McKiernan turned to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's report on its investigation of coffee prices to show 
that roasters’ profits for 1953 were the lowest in five yeacs. 
He said he believed 1954’s profits would be still narrower. 
(See: “Sell coffee—as it’s never been sold before,’ De- 
cember, 1954, COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES, Page 15). 

J. Sidney Johnson, assistant to the vice president for sales 
of the National Biscuit Co., and director of trade relations 
for that company, told the convention bluntly he had ob- 
served that coffee men seem more interested in buying and 
blending coffees, checking the market and cupping coffees, 
than they are in selling. 

“They employ competent sales managers and profess an 
interest in sales,” Mr. Johnson declared, “but in practice 
they seem to subscribe to the Emersonion doctrine of making 
a better mousetrap.” 

(Mr. Johnson’s talk is reported in detail elsewhere in this 
issue of COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES. ) 

Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, chairman of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., told the coffee meeting that apart from price, three 
other factors have contributed to the industry’s unhealthy 
condition: 

1. A complacent belief that coffee is so firmly en- 
trenched in the American way of life it can never be sup- 
planted. 

2. A loss by a substantial segment of the U.S. coffee 
trade of its sense of responsibility to the industry of which it 
is a part, as shown by the almost hysterical struggle for a 
larger share of the existing market at the expense of the 
total market. 

3. A dangerous inadequacy of promotional effort, not 
only by the producing countries but also by the domestic 
trade. 

For the first time, soluble coffee was given an important 
place on an NCA convention program. A jammed panel 
session heard experts declare a coffee man who goes into 
soluble coffee manufacturing goes into a new field, chemical 
engineering. 

At a panel on marketing moderated by Mr. McKiernan, 
J. L. Robinson, of Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc., speaking as 
president of the National Metal Trades Association, said 
there were very real obstacles which would have to be 
solved before some fields, such as the metal trades, could 
take up the coffee break in large numbers. 

Charles G. Lindsay, manager of the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau, urged that thinking on the coffee break be flexible, 
since there was no pat answer to meet all plant situations. 

Leo Nejelski, of Nejelski & Co., Inc., urged sampling as 
the best way to get young people into the coffee drinking 
market. 
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Jerome S. Neuman, of Jos. Martinson & Co., chairman of 
NCA’s Public Relations Advisory Committee, warned that 
the bubble that “coffee will always be with us” may be 
bursting. He urged that the industry work out the specific 
tools of advertising and promotion called for by the situ- 
ation, and invest to make those tools a reality. 

Eugene Gilbert, of the research company bearing his name, 
summed up ways to reach the youth market with coffee 
promotion. 

Speaking from the floor, John Mazzei, of S.A. Schon- 
brunn & Co., Inc., called for measures to end the ‘more 
cups” appeal in brand advertising as one of the more 
dangerous elements in today’s picture. 


let's sell a cup of good coffee 
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such improvement is in practice for a given period, customer 
reaction to the coffee consumed will again be noted and re- 
corded. 

Let me impress you with this fact: the Nejelski organi- 
zation is confining its activities solely to determining con- 
sumer reaction. Improvements in brewing are only being 
made where consumer opinion dictates such a course. 

In restaurants where customers reacted favorably to the 
coffee, during the first phase of this study, the next series 
of interviews will be based on suggestion factors, such as 
table tents, clip-ons, etc., expressing pride in the coffee 
served at the particular establishment. Results of this pro- 
gram are to be studied for their effect on sales. Since 


coffee is one of the most important factors in the success of 
any restaurant, we want to know what effect such advertising 


will have on the consumer. If a restaurant is really proud 
of the brew it serves, why shouldn’t it tell the world about it ? 

If the restaurants you serve are brewing fine coffee, you 
can help them advertise the fact with the view of increasing 
sales. If they are not, you can tell them the success story 
of their competitors and show them how they, too, can 
build up a greater business by brewing good coffee. Your 
jo> will be to teach them how they can produce that better 
brew. 

Let me emphasize this point— 

Sell a cup of good coffee, not a pound of coffee. The 
customers know a cup of good coffee but are not able to 
evaluate a pound of coffee. 

You must, in any market, establish consumer preference 
for a cup of good coffee—aromatic, flavorful, full-bodied, 
with real taste pleasure, real satisfaction—which creates the 
desire for another cup. 

Why not tell your customers that we work for you? 
That you proudly foster, promote and endorse the Coffee 
Brewing Institute, Inc. whose industry-sponsored research 
is for the purpose of giving the customer the finest product 
at the point of consumption. That its recommendations are 
the recommendations of the entire coffee industry. 

May I dare suggest that you inscribe this on your con- 
tainers and incorporate it in your advertising? 

You gave us an assignment—a job to do for you. We're 
only the assistant coaches in this league. You're the team. 
We only dope out the plays. You have the ball. 

For a winning team—all of us need to work together. 
Together, we can win the cup game. 

Let’s sell a cup of good coffee. 
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To the flavorist, the final test is consumer reaction. Yet 
response to a given flavor may differ widely, not only in 
like or dislike but even in basic awareness of a particular 
taste sensation. Some reasons for these varying reactions— 
vital to the flavorist—have been offered by Dr. Arthur L. 
Fox, as reported in this article. 


People are typed by the clothes they wear, their person- 
alities, their backgrounds—now they can be typed according 
to their taste in food. 

If they like sauerkraut, turnips, spinach and strong cheese, 
the chances are they like all foods. These preferences run 
the gamut and, if they fit into this category, their type is 
“bitter-salty.”’ 

If they dislike food or if it holds no special appeal to 
them, they fall into the type known as “bitter-bitter.”” Tne 
other groups or types are ‘‘tasteless-salty’’ and bitter-sweet.” 

It is easy to learn the type. The man chiefly responsible 
for what one popular magazine has called the first major 
advance in the effort to measure taste accurately is Dr. 
Arthur L. Fox, Director of Research at the Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

According to the Fox formula, a person's taste type is 
revealed by placing on the tongue in succession two chemi- 
cals, phenylthiocarbamide (commonly known as PTC) and 
sodium benzoate. People find PTC bitter or tasteless; they 
describe sodium benzoate as bitter, salty, sour, sweet or taste- 
less.. 

These facts were discovered accidentally by Dr. Fox when 
he was a chemistry student some years ago. 

The story of Dr. Fox’s work was covered in a recent issue 
of Collier's. The article, entitled, ‘Are You Bitter-Sweet 
or Bitter-Bitter?,’ describes how the Colgate-Palmolive 
Chemist did research on the mysteries of taste—why one food 
tastes so appetizing to one person and is so repugnant to 
another. 

It all began in a Northwestern University chemistry labora- 
tory 28 years ago. As a young graduate student, Dr. Fox 
was making up a small batch of PTC. A gust of wind 
picked up some of the white powdery stuff and carried it 
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measuring taste responses 





Dr. Arthur L. Fox 


across the lab. Another chemistry student, Carl Noller, 
now professor of chemistry at Stanford University, asked, 
“What's that horribly bitter stuff you’re working with?” 

Fox wet his finger, put it into the powder and touched 
his tongue. 

“It has no taste at all, “he said. The other worker tried 
the same thing—and ran to a sink to wash out his mouth. 

That night Fox took a sample of the powder home. His 
wife tried it. No taste, she said. Two neighbor children 
dipped their fingers in it. No taste, they agreed. Back 
at the laboratory next day, Fox tried it on others. Most 
of them screwed up their faces. Dreadful, they said. 

For the next ten years Fox took the powder with him on 
lecture tours and at scientific meetings. It still puzzled him. 
Gradually it developed, he found, that ‘70 per cent of the 
white Americans tested found PTC horribly bitter, 30 per 
cent found it tasteless. The figures varied with other races 
and nationalities 

“Geneticists realized that PTC offered an excellent means 
of tracing inheritance patterns. Inability to taste the chemi- 
cal, they found, was caused by a single recessive gene passed 
from generation to generation.” 


Started tests 


Dr. Fox more or less forgot the whole matter until some 
years later when he was in Du Pont'’s research laboratories, 
working on another taste problem. It involved benzoate of 
soda, a common food preservative. One firm was advertising 
that its benzoate of soda had no taste but the Du Pont 
chemists thought it did have a taste. 

It became Dr. Fox’s lot to investigate. He gave the 
chemical to 1,000 people, ‘Some found it sour, some sweet, 
some bitter, some salty. And some even found it had no 
taste whatever! Apparently the competing firm was adver- 
tising its product as tasteless because of freakish chance. 
It was going on the word of perhaps a single laboratory 
man to whom the chemical really was tasteless.” 

Adding up this discovery with what he had learned years 
before about PTC, Dr. Fox found that “the human race was 
divided into two great classes by PTC—those who could 
taste it, and those who couldn’t. Further, the same people 
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found sodium benzoate either sour, sweet, bitter, salty or 
tasteless.” 

This is the basis for what is now known as the Fox 
Formula for measuring taste. 

Experimenting with 1,062 individuals, Dr. Fox learned 
that the taste reactions of 75 per cent could be broken into 
four combinations. 

The largest group found PTC bitter and sodium ben- 
zoate salty. This group was designated bitter-salty. The 
other groups were tasteless-salty, bitter-sweet and bitter-bitter. 

Further investigation disclosed that the bitter-salty group 
liked almost all foods; the bitter-bitter combination dis- 
liked most foods or had no real opinion about them; and 
the other two groups fit in somewhere between these ex- 
tremes. 

A total of 77.1 per cent of the bitter-salty group liked 
spinach while only 16 per cent of the bitter-bitter people 
liked spinach; 82.4 per cent of the bitter-salty group liked 
sauerkraut while only 26 per cent of the bitter-bitterites 
liked sauerkraut. 

In summary, Dr. Fox says: “It has been clearly demon- 
strated that a food will taste one way to one person, another 
way to a second. Is Johnny's aversion to cottage cheese 
just a whim, or does it really taste the way he says it does? 
Does Mary really find spinach disgusting, or is she just 
giving vent to pent-up emotion? No, the truth is that 
tastes vary remarkably, much more than anyone realizes. 

“What practical value have Fox's findings?,” asks the 
Collier's article. “Well, anyone’s taste responses to the two 
chemicals can be tested in a few minutes. After that, it 
is easy to forecast what foods he will like. A bitter-salty 
will almost surely eat boiled cabbage with relish, while a 
bitter-bitter will shun it. 

Dr. Fox thinks the Army might enormously simplify its 
feeding problems by conducting such tests. Bitter-salty 
tasters could be grouped together in a mess hall where a 
great variety of foods would be served—since they like 
almost everything. More choosey bitter-bitters would have 
another menu, mainly of bland-tasting foods. The same 
technique might be used in mass feeding anywhere; in in- 
dustry, in colleges, and so on. 

“This new approach to taste should prove invaluable to 
food packers and beverage makers, the article contends. 
“Knowing that 75 per cent of humans fall into the four 
major taste groups, the food processor can test his product 
on a panel on which all four are represented. He can avoid 


making a product which appeals only to tasteless-sour people 
—-since they represent fewer than one per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

“Indeed, Fox's idea might be projected into the home. No 
handy home test kits are yet available to test responses to 
PTC and benzoate of soda. But they might be valuable 
in forecasting what foods a child would find tasty . . . such 
kits might even give brides a running start on successful 
marriages. If the way to a man’s heart is via his stomach— 
or, more accurately, his taste buds—it might be wise for a 
bride to discover the true taste preferences of her new 
mate... 

“Thus, in a great many ways, the taste researchers are 
planning a better world for all of us.” 


now we have facts 
(Continued from page 21) 





the coffee as excellent. 47 per cent, 40 per cent and 35 
per cent as compared with 2 per cent, 11 per cent and 7 
per cent where poor coffee was served. 

How does the coffee you have at home compare with the 
cup you've just had? 

Another way to test the consistency of responses among 
those interviewed was to get them to compare the coffee 
they just had with the coffee they usually have at home. 

Look at the consistency among these same eating places. 
In the New York restaurant serving good coffee only 15 
per cent rated the coffee at home as better, but 40 per cent 
said the coffee in this restaurant was better. 

Compare that with the other New York restaurant where 
the coffee was below average. Here 84 per cent said the 
coffee at home was better and only 7 per cent said the coffee 
in the restaurant was better. 

Are customers more loyal to a restaurant when it serves 
good coffee? 

This is perhaps the most important question to restaurant 
operators. The answer is that 49 per cent of their customers 
visit a certain restaurant often specifically because it serves 
good coffee. That is the yardstick of pulling power exerted 
when you brew and serve good coffee. 

About 33 per cent of the customers interviewed said that 
they stopped going to a certain restaurant because they serve 
poor coffee. In other words, good coffee not only builds 
business but it is a primary factor in bringing people back 
time and again. 
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This review of the cultivation, processing and marketing 
of ginger is from the report by India’s Spices Enquiry Com- 


mittee. 


The ginger of commerce is the dry product prepared from 
the green underground stems or rhizomes of the plant Zin- 
gibar Officinale. 

The most important producers of commercial dry ginger 
ate India, Jamaica and Sierra Leone, among whom India 
stands first with an annual output of 10,000 tons. 

The world production is estimated at 12,500 to 14,000 
tons per year. 

The most important ginger growing areas in India are 
Travancore-Cochin and Malabar. The preparation of the 
dry ginger of commerce is also exclusively confined to these 
areas. 

To a smaller extent the crop is also grown in parts of 
Bengal, the Kumaon Valleys of the Uttar Pradesh, Bombay 
and Hyderabad. In all these areas, however, the crop is 
produced mainly for its green rhizomes and is not con- 
verted into the dry ginger of commerce. 


West Coast industry 


The export trade in this commodity thus forms a purely 
west coast industry. 

Being a rain-fed crop, ginger is grown generally in areas 
of heavy rainfall. It requires a rich and well-drained soil 
for its successful cultivation. The soil most suited for the 
crop are sandy or clayey loams, or the typical red loams and 
laterites of the Malabar coast. Being a tropical plant, it 
also requires a warm and humid climate and considerable 
shade. 

Though ginger is a perennial plant, it is usually culti- 
vated as an annual crop. The crop takes nine to ten months 
for maturity, and every year a fresh crop is taken. The plant 
is propagated vegetatively by means of the underground 
stems called rhizomes. Ordinarily only one variety is met 
with in the different localities, but the local varieties are 
grown year after year. 


Harvest time 


Planting is done by the end of May or the beginning of 
June, before the commencement of the heavy rains, and 
the beds on which the seeds are planted are covered with 
a thick mulch of leaves which serves to protect the young 
shoots from the fury of the monsoon showers and also 
serves as organic matter when decayed. 

In about two to three weeks time the buds shoot up. In 
July and August the beds are weeded, and further manuring 
is given to the beds. The plant grows to a height of about 
two feet and develops several lateral shoots in each clump. 
The underground stems develop and become ready for 
harvest by December or January. 

As the crop matures, the aerial shoots begin to dry up 
and lodge on the ground. There is also yellowing of the 
leaves. 
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The harvesting is done by digging the whole crop, or 
only portions of the crop, for sale in the markets, according 
to the needs of the producers. 

Under good garden cultivation, the average yield of green 
ginger is eight to ten fold the seed rate. But in certain soils 
having alluvial deposits, the yield is reported to be as high 
as 40 times, which goes to show the immense possibilities 
of increasing the output of this crop by suitable improve- 
ments in agricultural practices. 

Ginger is an expensive crop. It requires large quantities 
of seed material and intensive application of manure. The 
cost of tillage operations, weeding and harvesting are also 
very heavy. The majority of the cultivated holdings are, 
therefore, small, below one acre in size. 


Preparation of dry ginger 


After digging out, the underground stems are thoroughly 
washed with water in order to remove the loose soil and 
dirt sticking to them. These are kept in the sun for a day 
or so and are taken to the nearest village markets for sale 
as green ginger, or adrak. It is in this form that the bulk 
of the crop is marketed in India. For purposes of foreign 
export, only dry ginger is used, the preparation of which is 
a local craft, so far confined to Malabar and Travancore- 
Cochin. 

Dry ginger is prepared by peeling off the outer skin 
present in the green rhizomes and drying them in the sun. 
In order to facilitate peeling, the harvested produce is 
soaked in water and kept over night. The following morning 
the produce is rubbed well between the hands and after 
thoroughly cleaning, it is taken out and the outer skin is 
scraped off with a sharpened bamboo piece and the peeled 
produce is again soaked in water and cleaned well. After 
cleaning, it is taken out and thoroughly dried in the sun 
for about a week, with care to turn the whole lot frequently 
so as to give the produce a uniform drying. On drying, the 
rhizomes are again rubbed well between the hands in order 
to remove any outer skin. 


Commercial ginger 

The dry ginger produced in this manner is known as 
the “rough” or unbleached ginger of commerce. The bulk 
of the dry ginger produced in Travancore-Cochin consists 
of this quality only. 

Another quality of dry ginger prepared on the west 
coast is known as bleached ginger.. For bleaching, green 
ginger is placed in large shallow cisterns and water is let 
in until the water level in the cistern is about one foot 
higher than the produce. The entire mass is trampled under- 
foot and cleaned thoroughly of the soil, and shoots and 
skin are also partly peeled off. The process of soaking 
under water, trampling and cleaning is repeated until the 
produce is thoroughly clear and also free of its outer skin. 

The peeled ginger is then removed and dipped into a 
solution containing milk of lime. It is allowed to remain 
there for some time and is then removed and dried in the 
sun. This process of dipping in lime water and drying in 
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NCA movie a hit 


Conventioneers chuckled wryly as they found food for 
hard thought in “The Coffee Case,” a sound-color motion 
picture produced exclusively for the NCA convention 
and projected on the opening day. 

The film showed, in story form, the public relations 
problems of the coffee industry, and possible solutions. 

Regional coffee associations have booked the film for 
showings in their areas. 

Individual roasters and their advertising agencies have 
also arranged for the film to be shown to their staffs. 








the sun is continued until the product receives a uniform 
coating of lime and assumes a bright color. 

Dry ginger prepared in this manner is known as “limed 
ginger,” or bleached ginger. It is in great demand in the 
countries of the Middle East and also within India, while 
the unbleached product is in great demand in the European 
markets. 

When prepared in this manner, the yield of dry ginger, 
bleached or unbleached, obtained from green ginger works 
out to 20 to 24 per cent. Bleaching is also done by fumi- 
gating ginger with sulphur, but this practice has now been 
given up since sulphur has become too costly and the im- 
porting countries have prohibited the presence of sulphur- 
dioxide in the commercial samples. 

(To be continued) 
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Primarily a granulator, the new Schutz-O’Neill 
Ball Bearing Roller Mill cuts down the amount of 
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Black pepper yield up in Brazil 


It is reported from Brazil that the 1954 black pepper crop 
is expected to yield 750 tons, against a harvest of 567 tons 
during the 1953 crop. 


prices and production 
(Continued from page 29) 





Along with these innovations in cultivation techniques, 
drying and processing methods were also improved and 
higher quality achieved. 

The Sao Paulo region, formerly one of the richest in the 
world for coffee, is being recuperated and is again pro- 
ducing good harvests. We are convinced that consumers 
will understand that present production costs cannot be 
compared with costs in the past, based on the spoliation 
of reserves of humus and natural fertility. The new methods 
being used in coffee cultivation require far more capital than 
that employed in the past, which was nothing but land. 

The maintenance of prices at levels compatible with 
the economic development of the producing peoples is a 
guarantee of a permanent supply and assures mutual pros- 
perity in production and consumption, and a consequent 
permanence of international trade. 

Prices established under the impact of bearish pressures 
snarl and break the ties of trade, inspiring producers with 
a deep resentment upon finding themselves deprived of 
their natural resources, their capital and their labor. 

We have already reached a stage of evolution and agricul- 
tural education wherein it is evident that without adequate 
prices and progressive development there is no stimulation 
or economic reason for producing. 

Statistics reveal that the coffee prices that correspond to 
this aspiration on the part of the producers are not incom- 
patible with a high level of consumption. Per capita 
indices of coffee consumption in the United States show 
that within certain limits increases in coffee prices since 
1949 have not impeded an increase in consumption, in con- 
trast to the low-price period prevailing in the decade be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. 
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By MARK M. HALL 
Ring out the old year, 
Ring in the new 


The coffee market closed for the holi- 
days in this town in a pretty sober mood. 
Business was very slow, with the outlook 
for 1955 uncertain, The roasters hoped 
green prices would come down to a point 
where they could regain some of the 
market lost to high prices. 

There were also financial losses for the 
year, heavy among some roasters and im- 
porters. Consumer buying was considered 
off at least ten per cent, and maybe more. 
Some opinion was that even lower prices 
would not bring the consumer back as 
expected. It was not now a matter of 
price but a change in buying habits, and 
in some cases a substitution in part of 
beverage choice. 

With the rally in Brazils and the 
premium on spots the roasters still have 
no confidence in the market. The low 
level of futures would confirm their 
opinion. When the market shows a po- 
tential for higher prices, as in the past, 
roasters will take a position. 

Apparently when the tide goes the 
other way, they seek protection from 
losses only by holding down their re- 
quirements to a minimum, thus bringing 
to bear a heavy demand on nearbys and 
spots. Some importers short the market 
or stay out when the market is in such 
a precarious position, but the roaster has 
to keep buying. All they want is a 
normal profit, but circumstances often 
prevent them from having it. 

Other practices which have worked 
against the roaster are his protection to 
the wholesaler on a rising market. Often 
he does not sell at his replacement cost. 
He is continually behind the market. 


7 ee Samplings 
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Because of the necessity of buying ahead, 
when the market drops he is left holding 
the bag. 

The large roasters on the Coast, so it 
is reported, have good inventories. With 
high production in producing countries, 
coffee is said to be backing up in ware- 
houses there. It is no longer necessary 
for roasters or importers to lay in a 
store of quality Centrals. They can al- 
ways buy them when needed. 

Coffee arrivals at Pacific Coast Ports 
are decidedly off this year. There were 
212,705 bags less of Centrals, 420,546 less 
bags of Brazils, 177,768 less of Colombi- 
ans. For the year, there were 88,929 
more bags from Indonesia, Africa, Ecu- 
ador and Madagascar. Through the Port 
of San Francisco 23,642 fewer tons for 
11 months entered the port than last year. 

One situation which is concerning 
green men in this area is the trend 
toward solubles. With few exceptions 
soluble coffee, is manufactured out of 
California. This means that the buying 
of green coffee for the purpose would be 
made through New Orleans or New 
York. The expense of building a soluble 
plant is very great, and the medium and 
smaller roasters cannot afford it. If they 
need a soluble line for their customers, 
they have to by-pass the local green man 
and go to trade soluble producers else- 
where. The only answer would seem to 
be a trade producer of solubles here. 


Trade Notes 


s @ PCCA held a luncheon at the Mark 
Hopkins hotel last month in which the 
recent national convention was discussed 
by Oswald Granicher, Ernie Shaw and 
Bill Lynch. 

@ @ Walter Landor, a well known local 
industrial artist, worked out the new de- 
sign for M.J.B. tea containers. It is 


after the English canister motif, showing 
the triangular corner designs, with a 
background of decorative ornament, which 
along with the lettering and color, give 
a feeling of the Oriental. The black tea 
container design has a red background, 
with black and white lettering. The “tree 
tea” design is in black and displayed 
artistically and more prominently than 
usual. 

For green tea, the design is about the 
same, only the background is green. The 
one pound package is taller than the old 
ones, and should make a standout display 
on the grocers’ shelves. 


= #8 Among those from this area who 
attended the NCA convention last month 
were Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Emigh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oswald Granicher, Mr. and Mrs. 
James De Armond, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Rowe, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. John Beardsley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernie Shaw. Others were Ed Man- 
ning, Morris Buckingham, Ed. Johnson, 
Jr, Norm Johnson, Beck Rowe, Bill 
Lynch, Peter Folger and Bob Quinlan. 


= ® Stanley Evans, of the Harbor Board 
reports that imports of coffee into San 
Francisco for November, 1954, totaled 
3,196 tons. For the same month in 1953 
it was 3,848 tons. The total for the 11 
months of this year is 107,161 tons. For 
the same period last year, it was 130,803 
tons. 


S. F. Coffee Club Christmas Party 


The Christmas Party and meeting of 
San Francisco Coffee Club was outstand- 
ing, to put it mildly, and they intend to 
keep it that way if incoming president 
John Cognetta has anything to do with 
it. Golf, dinner and entertainment fol- 
lowed in proper sequence, with the ex- 
ception of the tap room, which had no 
order, in time at least. Bob Best, of 
the Robusta Trio, sometimes known as 
Mel’s Trio, kept the boys tuned up with 
lively music all through the evening. 
After the dinner, for which the golfers 
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= @ The coffee industry is mourning the 
passing of Eric K. Klaussmann, president 
of the Schaefer Klaussmann Co., Inc., 
New York City, and director of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries in Colombia and 
Mexico. 

Mr. Klaussmann’s death came at his 
home in Douglaston, L.I., after a brief 
illness. 

Born in Germany in 1892, Mr. Klauss- 
mann was educated in that country and in 
England, and then migrated to South 
America, where he became recognized as 
one of the foremost pioneers in the coffee 
industry. 

As a young man, Mr. Klaussmann was 
general manager of the coffee depart- 
ment of W. R. Grace & Co. Resigning 
from the post, he organized a corporation 
in 1928 with Bernhard K. Schaefer. This 
happy association grew and prospered to 
its present place in the coffee world. 

Mr. Klaussmann was, in the opinion of 
many, one of the foremost authorities on 
Colombia and its coffees. 

He was a director of the National 
Coffee Association and a member of the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

An enthusiastic yachtsman, he sailed 
his own 40-foot yawl. He was past Com- 
modore of the Douglaston Power squad- 
ron and a member of the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club. 

He was also a member of India House, 
the New York Skating Club and many 
other clubs and civic organizations. 

He is survived by his son, Eric K. 
Klaussmann, Jr., who has been associ- 
ated with the Schaefer Klaussmann Co. 
for nine years. 


@ @ Ted Israel, sales manager and a vice 
president of J. Aron & Co., Inc., is ex- 
pected to be back in harness, by the time 
you read this, after a brief bout with ill- 
ness. 

= @ Front Street became a subject for 
art during the holiday season. It was 
beautifully shown in a picture, drawn by 
J. O’H. Cosgrave II, which was part of 
the Christmas card sent to friends by the 
New York office of The East Asiatic Co. 
# @ Flying down to Brazil for one of 
his periodic visits to that country is 
Kenneth H. Fairchild, of Fairchild & 
Bolte, widely known Front Street coffee 
brokers. While there, Mr. Fairchild will 
renew friendships with coffee firms rep- 
resented by Fairchild & Bolte. He will 
also visit his father, Fred H. Fairchild, 
formerly coffee buyer for Arbuckle Bros. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Fairchild. 

@ @ Glad to see Phil Nelson of Ruffner, 
McDowell & Burch back on “The Street” 
after an absence of about four months. 
= @ New York City coffee men gathered 
at the offices of the Green Coffee Associ- 
ation last month to see “The Coffee Case,” 
the color film on industry problems pro- 
duced by the National Coffee Association 
and premiered at the Boca Raton con- 
vention. 

Regional associations across the 
country, as well as individual roasters 
and their advertising agencies, have ar- 
ranged showings of the film. The word 
spread by Boca Raton viewers was that 
the movie was a “must” for everyone in 
the trade. 

s @ Charles Rogers, widely known and 
well liked in the coffee, tea and spice 


fields, has been named assistant vice 
president of the Irving Trust Co. He 
was formerly assistant secretary. 

Mr. Rogers has been associated with 
the company’s international banking ac- 
tivities for many years. 

Recently he has specialized in financing 
the movement of basic commodities in 
world trade. 

@ ® Joseph B. Martinson, of Jos. Martin- 
son & Co., is again spearheading efforts 
of the coffee industry on behalf of the 
Greater New York campaign of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

This is the fifth year Mr. Martinson 
is serving as chairman of the coffee divi- 
sion. 

He has enlisted a 12-man committee to 
work with him in an intensive industry 
campaign to raise its share of the $4,- 
000,000 needed in Greater New York in 
the fight against polio. 

Members of the committee are: Simon 

Auskern, Sabrosa Coffee Co., Inc.; Ernst 
G. Deutsch and Devid Felsen, Sol Cafe 
Manufacturing Corp.; Albert Ehlers, Jr., 
and Charles Ihrig, Albert Ehlers, Inc. ; 
William L. Korbin, William L. Korbin 
& Co.; Daniel A. McNulty, W. J. Dona- 
hue & Co.; John Mazzei, S. A. Schon- 
brunn & Co., Inc.; Austin A, O’Brien 
and Richard M. Nash, Nash & O’Brien; 
David Rossman, David Rossman, Inc. ; 
and Robert G. Taffae, Leon Taffae Co., 
Inc. 
@ @ That contest which the Old Dutch 
Coffee Co. was running, with $500 fur 
coats as the prizes, came to a climax with 
a reception at which Fred Kohn, presi- 
dent, awarded gift certificates for the fur 
coats to ten women from the New York 
metropolitan area. 

The coats, styled by Russeks Fifth 
Avenue, were the top prizes in the con- 
test. 
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By W. McKENNON 


@ @ Mr. and Mrs. Oswald Granicher, of 
Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, San Fran- 
cisco, were visiting in New Orleans en- 
route to the Boca Raton convention. 

@ @ Albert Menger, of the Hoffman 
Hayman Coffee Co., San Antonio, with 
Mrs. Menger, visited here before the 
convention. 

@ @ Les Clark, of the Nash Coffee Co., 
Minneapolis, was in New Orleans prior 
to the convention, 

® @ Eb Randahl, of Winston and Newell, 
Minneapolis, called on the trade here be- 
fore the convention. 

we W. C. Englisbee, of Ruffner, Mc- 
Dowell & Burch, has returned from a 
trip to Brazil. 

= & Alvin Zander, of Zander & Co., Inc., 
has returned from a business trip to the 
interior. 

= # David Courtney, of Ruffner, Mc- 
Dowell & Burch, Chicago, with Mrs. 
Courtney, visited here enroute to the con- 
vention. 

@ 8 William Kunz, of the Wm. H. 
Kunz Co., Los Angeles, with Mrs. Knuz, 
visited in News Orleans recently. 
eeA. B. McLean, of the H. L. C. 
Bendiks, Inc., New York office was a 
business visitor in New Orleans this 
month. 

@ @ Glendy Munson, of Lafaye and 
Arnaud, and Mrs. Munson are accepting 
congratulations on the birth of their son, 
John Ashton Munson. 

@ # Paul Zimmerman, formerly of the 
Carl Borchsenius Co.’s New York office, 
is now in that firm’s New Orleans office. 
Gregory L. Martinez, Jr., has left New 
Orleans and is located in the New York 
office of the company. 

# 8 William Rowe, of the Bunge Corp. 





@ @ Mr. and Mrs. William Cain, of the 
Cain Coffee Co., Oklahoma City, visited 
in New Orleans prior to the convention. 

= @ J. Spencer Opie, of the Morey Mer- 
cantile Co., Denver, with Mrs. Opie, were 
in New Orleans as visitors enroute to 
Boca Raton. 

@ @ John Beardsley, of Otis, McAllister, 
San Francisco, and Mrs. Beardsley were 
visitors here prior to the convention. 

= @ Ernie Shaw, of Hills Bros. Coffee 
Inc., San Francisco, visited in New Or- 
leans on his way to Boca Raton. 

® @ Carlos Fahrenberg, of Beco, Vene- 
zuela, stopped in New Orleans on his 
return from the convention. 

eae. C., Ricks, of Adolph C. Ricks 
& Co. with Mrs. Ricks, attended the 
convention at Boca Raton and visited Fort 
Lauderdale before returning to New Or- 
leans. 


@ # Austin A. O’Brien has been elected 
to a one-year term as president of the 
Green Coffee Association of New Or- 
leans, succeeding George G. Westfeldt, 
Jr., who served for two years. 

Other officers elected are: John J. 
Cummings, Jr., first vice president; 
George T. Gernon, second vice president, 
and Alvin N. Zander, third vice presi- 
dent. 

Directors elected for the 1955-56 term 
are: Earl P. Bartlett, Sr., Herbert R. 
Graf, Ralph C, Richards, Milton J. Ruth, 
Kent Satterlee and Fred R. White. 

Directors with another year on the board 
are: Louis R. Arnaud, Edward J. Ger- 
non, J. S. Levy, Adolph C. Ricks, W. D. 
Roussel, and Murray M. Squires. 

Mr. Westfeldt will serve on the board 
of directors. 


Minneapolis 
By HARRY P. RILEY 


was the main event at the Minnesota 
Restaurant Association’s dinner, held 
at the Town & Country Club, St. Paul. 
The film was presented by CBI’s Bob 
Bappert. 

‘Coffee people on hand from the 
Twin Cities included: 

Atwood Coffee Co.—Phil Hawthorne, 
Russ Parker, Bob Alberg, Gordon Iee, 
Roland Nisben; Nash Coffee Co.—Don 
Robinson, Chuck Dennison; Osgood 
Coffee Co.—Paul Bentzen; Eibert Cof- 
fee Co—John Eibert, Don Peterson; 
Don Ekelund Coffee Co—Don Eke- 
lund. 


Southern California 


By VICTOR J. CAIN 


@eMr. & Mrs. Ed Johnson, of San 
Francisco, stopped in Los Angeles for a 
few days, while enroute to Mexico. 
eeMr. & Mrs. T. R. Lingle, of the 
Lingle Bros. Coffee Co., spent a short 
vacation in Portland, Oregon. They were 
accompained on this trip by their two 
grandsons, Dick and Teddy. 

woe Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Waldschmidt, of 
Otis, McAllister, spent several days in 
San Francisco. 

@ @ Bill Waldschmidt, of Otis, McAlli- 
ster, was accompanied by Carlos Fahren- 
berg of Caracas, Venezuela. Mr. Fahren- 
berg is associated with C. A. Beco., suc- 
cessors to De Blohm & Cia. 

= # At the National Coffee Association’s 
annual convention at Boca Raton, Florida, 
Southern California was represented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew S. Moseley, of 
Breakfast Club Coffee, Inc.; Mr. and 
Mrs, Walter Emmerling, of Ben Hur 
Products (a Division of McCormick & 
Co., Inc.) ; Mr. and Mrs. William Wald- 
schmidt, of Otis, McAllister; and Jane 
and Vic Cain, of W. J. Morton, Inc. It 
must be said the weather was just beauti- 
ful—typically Southern Californian! 

@ ® Carl Guth, of the Sunset Coffee Co., 
was hospitalized for a short period. We 


= The 
color film, ‘Specialty of the House,” 


are looking for him to be back in good 
health real soon. 
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At the San Francisco Coffee Club's Christmas party (from left): 
Don Harvie, Ed Manning, Andy Glover, John Beardsley, Gene Heath- 


San Francisco 
(Continued from page 67) 


had a good appetite, the real business of 
the meeting began. 

John Cognetta, former secretary and 
treasurer of the Club, reported on the 
finances, but there was not much interest 
shown in dry figures. It looked like the 
Club would stay in business, however. 
Ed Johnson, master of ceremonies, an- 
nounced that the nominating committee— 
composed of Pat Patterson, Tom Barrett 
and Stan Onellion—had selected for their 
slate John Cognetta for president and 
Bill Rowe, Jr., for secretary and treasu- 
rer. The offerings for directors were Ed 
Johnson, Jr., Bob Manning and Ernie 
Kahl. 

Anticipating that the slate would be 
railroaded through, Oswald Granicher 
tried to propose a progressive list of 
candidates and made an impassioned plea, 
but the old guard won on the first ballot. 
Cognetta arose, and in his maiden speech 
as president proposed that the Club have 
two outstanding parties, one in the spring 
managed by the roasters under the leader- 
ship of James De Armond and Carl 
Corey, and a Christmas party under the 
greens and handled by Harold Gavigan 
and Oswald Granicher. 

Golf prizes were announced. Cedric 
Sheerer won low gross, Carl Corey, low 
net, and Ernie Kahl second low net. 

Most of the big profits in the coffee 
business (1954 excepted) go to the bos- 
ses, so Eddie Johnson, in sympathy for 
the younger men who do the leg work, 
figured out a system of awards in recog- 
nition of their services. Considerable 
thought was given to this by the brains 
working with Eddie and they produced 
the following results. 


At the Western States Tea Association's Christmas party (from left). 
Charles Montague, Paul Ahrens, Ed Spillane, Ray Mason, Manuel 
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First award— Stanley Gleason, for 
humor. His story on the sausage deal 
has become a classic. 

Second award—Gene Heathcote, for 
sports, received a score counter which 
he can wear on his wrist. It will help 
to keep Gene’s score down and avoid 
arguments. 

Third award—Brit Johnson (received 
by John Beardsley), for literature. This 
is for brilliant writing on how coffee 
prices go down when you buy, and up 
after one sells. In other words, whatever 
one does is wrong, and the.market isn’t 
revealing any secrets. 

Fourth award—Bill Seely for science, 
for his laborious studies after hours on 
the process of manufacturing instant cof- 
fee with 95 per cent aroma, and for dis- 
covering the secret of overcoming compe- 
tition in the coffee business. 


Outstanding slogan 


Fifth award—M.J.B., for its outstand- 
ing slogan, “Shake It,” on its coffee cans. 
To illustrate what the slogan meant Eddie 
shook a can of M.J.B. with rocks in it. 
The noise heard illustrated what not to 
expect when shaking a can of M.J.B. 

Sixth award—Eddie Johnson, for his 
unselfish services to the coffee industry 
in the offices of E. A. Johnson & Co. 
It was not exactly of an honorable na- 
ture, but Bill Seely in presenting it told 
of the many trying moments Ed had in 
lining up victims for the awards. His 
leadership and perspicacity won out, and 
deserved a reward. 

The entertainment concluded with the 
professionals, Mason and Whitverd, and 
Arlene at the keyboard, singing many of 
the popular songs. Thus ended another 
Christmas party of the Coffee Club. 


cote, Stanley Onellion, William Rowe, Ed Pattinson. As usual, the 
coffee fraternity had a rousing good time. 


WSTA Christmas Party 

The Western States Tea Association 
held its annual Christmas party at Gino’s, 
enjoying one of the biggest gatherings 
ever, with over 40 representatives of the 
tea trade present. The fun began with- 
out delay, with the boys singing old-time 
songs and ultra modern ones. In _ the 
party was a real Southern gentleman, 
from Virginia, who didn’t know the 
words of “Take Me Back to Old 
Virginia’. 

Miller Riddle made a motion that 
Werner Lewald have another steamer 
party, of which the boys had fond memo- 
ries. Werner said he would have to have 
a boat for it, unless they wanted him to 
hire a tug. 

Presents were distributed, with two 
of the boys receiving water pistols. It 
ended in a duel, with the dampness pretty 
well distributed. 

The big event of the party was the 
election of officers. The slate was jam- 
med through, with some opposition from 
Miller Riddle, who threatened a minority 
party. Sanders was for progress. John 
Siegried called for a vote, first for the 
ayes, and nos could shut up. 

Then Saunders asked for a tribute to 
John Siegfried, who had guided the 
W.S.T.A. successfully for the past year. 
The boys rose and drowned out the un- 
attentive ones, who were singing. Manu- 
el Sequeira was elected president, Bob 
Manning, vice president and Gene Lynch, 
secretary. 

Among the visitors were Edward T. 
Ellis, assistant to the president of the 
Schilling Division of McCormick & Co., 
Inc.; E. Clayton Shelhoss, director of 
human relations for Schilling; Dave 
Roberts, retired Pacific coast manager of 
Lipton’s; and Paul Mitsch. 


Sequeira, John Siegfried, Charles Gilgun, Dave Roberts, Carleton 
Corey and Eugene Lynch. Party was one of WSTA's biggest. 
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Established 1912 


MODERN REBUILT AND 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT 
Reduced For Quick Sale 


Burns 6 and 7 Roasters. 

Bauer 2 bag Radiant Roaster. 

Burns 2 and 4 bag Jubilee Roasters. 
Jabez Burns No. 25, 4000 Ib. Granulator. 
Jabez Burns No. 35 Coffee Roaster. 
Burns #12 Coffee Grinder. 

Resina LC, Capem | SF Capper. 

Burns 1500 Ib. Green Coffee Blender. 


Day Dry Powder Mixers, 100, 200, 400, 
600, 1,500 and 10,000 Ibs. cap. 


S. & S. Models A and B Transwraps. 


Pony ML, World and Ermold Rotary and 
Straightaway Automatic Labelers. 


Pneumatic Automatic Cartoning Line. 
S. & S. GI, G2, HG88 Auger Fillers. 
Whiz Packer and Triangle Fillers. 


Amsco, Doughboy Rotary Bag Heat 


Sealers. 


Hayssen, Scandia, Miller and Package 
Machy. CA2, FA2, Wrappers. 


This Is Only A Partial List 
OVER 5000 MACHINES IN STOCK 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO 
318-322 Lafayette St eW rk 12, N.Y 

















SITUATION WANTED 
Coffee Roaster of long experience desires 
position with reliable firm in New York or 
Brooklyn. 10 years with last employer. Can 
furnish excellent references. Address Box 
100 c/o Coffee and Tea Industries, or tele- 
phone Applegate 7-8050. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Packaging Line, Labeler, Cap- 
per, and Mixer. Address Box 147, care of 
Coffee and Tea Industries. 


BETTER COFFEE 


can be made in 


Clean Equipment 


Write for a sample 
package of 


COFFEE URN 
CLEANER 


WALTER R. HANSEN 























P.O. Box 91, Elgin, Illinois 





Abidjan Chamber of Commerce .. 
American Coffee Corp. 

American Duplex Co. 

Argentine State Line 


Balzac Bros. & Co., Inc. ........ 69 
Revere £6. 0. Biv. ik ek 69 
Bendiks, Inc., H. L. C. 

Bennett & Son, Wm. Hosmer .... 
Bickford & Co., C. E. 

Bott, George P. & Co. .......... 69 
Bowen Engineering, Inc. 

Brazilian Coffee Institute 

Brookhattan Trucking Co., In 

Burns & Sons, Inc., Jabez 

Byrne, Delay & Co. ............. 37 


Carswell, Walter B. 

Carter, Macy Co., 

Classified Advertisements 

Coffee Instants, Inc. 3 
Compania Salvadorena de Cafe ... 3 
Continental Can Co. 


Dammann & Co., 
D’Antonio & Co., 
Dobbeleer Co. 


East Asiatic Co., 
Emigh Co., Inc., Weldon H. ..... 67 
Enterprise Aluminum Co. 


Fairchild & Bolte 
Federacion Cafetalera Centro- 
America-Mexico, El Caribe .... 


Grace Line 

Grace & Co., W. 

Gulf & South American S.'S. Gos 
Gump Co., B. F 


Haitian Coffee 

Hakim, Clement M. 

Hall & Loudon 

Haly Co., The G.S. 
Hansen, Walter R. 
Harrison Coffee Corp., The 
Hooper Jr., Co., Joseph G. 


Ireland, Inc., 
Irwin-Harrisons-Whitney, Inc. 
Israel Bros., Leon 


Japan Tea 
pean GA. BA. 5 os ss sca 67 
Junta de Exportacao do 

Cafe Colonial 





Index to Advertisers 





Kattan, David A. 
Kothari & Sons 


Lara & Sons, Inc., Leonidas 
Lee Company, W.H. ........... 69 
Lloyd Brasileiro 


Mackey & Co., C.A. ............ 36 
Magdalinos, S. J. .............. 31 
McCauley & Co., Edw. P......... 69 
Medina Co., J. A. .............. 69 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc. .... 40 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 

Muller & Co., E. B. 


National Federation Coffee Growers 
of Colombia 
Nopa! Line 


Otis McAllister 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau .... 
Pfaudler Co., The 

Phyfe & Co., James W. 

Pope & Talbot Lines 

Purcell Co., Wie Jie oie. oie ois os 63 


Ransohoff Co., Inc 

R. C. Can Co. 

Reamer, Turner & Co. 

Reaud-Geck Corp. 

Reed & Co., Inc., Geo. W. 
Roussel & Co., Inc., W. D. 
Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 


Schonbrunn & Co., Inc., S.A. ... 39 
Schutz-O’Neill Co. 66 
Seymour, L.D. (Kothari & Sons) 59 
Slover & Co., Charles F. 69 
Sol Cafe Manufacturing OGD. ss ae 
Standard Brands, Inc. 4 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stockard & Co., Inc. 


Tea Council 

Tempo-Vane Manufacturing Co. .. 
Thomson Inc., Henry P. 

Thurston & Braidich 


United Fruit Company 


Wessel, Duval & Co., 
Wilhelm & Co., Inc., R. C. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1—Pneumatic Scale 60/min. 
Packaging Unit. 2— Jabez Burns 4 - bag 
Coffee Roaster, complete with blowers, ex- 
hausters, cooling trucks; Standard Knapp 
Auto Gluer-Sealer & Comp. belt; 1—Model 
A & 1 Model B Transwraps; 2—6” Bright- 
wood Box Machines, m.d.; Roball Sifters; 
Mikro Pulverizers; Mixers up to 7,000 Ibs. 
Partial listing. What have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 150 
Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. J. Hoboken 
3-4425-8. 








SITUATION WANTED 





EXPERIENCED COFFEE MAN, young, with 
approximately ten years experience in coffee 
blending, cupping, roasting, and grinding for 
leading coffee company. Desires to obtain a 
position with either green or roasting coffee 
company in Southwest United States but will 
consider offer in other sections. Please reply 
in c/o Coffee and Tea Industries. Box #101. 








COFFEE & TEA 


INDUSTRIES and The 


Field 


Flavor 





Last year, Otis, McAllister & Co., the 
world’s largest distributor of green coffee, 
selected or imported enough coffee to 
make twelve billion cups. And Otis has 
63 years experience! 


Alongside its leadership in quantity stands 
Otis quality—both of the green coffee 
Otis supplies and the many services that 
Otis performs. 


Otis goes where coffee grows. Through 
representation in every coffee producing 
region, Otis follows coffee from planting 
to shipping. Its staff searches for and 
selects the finest coffee from over 100 dif- 
ferent types. Otis’ controlled milling sys- 
tem and supervision of preparation in- 
sures quality. 


Service to roasters begins when shipment 
is received in U. S. ports. In New Or- 
leans and New York Otis processes and 
electronically sorts coffee to provide roast- 
ers with Custom-Built, “Roaster-Ready” 
coffee. 9 Otis offices and nationwide ware- 
house facilities expedite distribution and 
reduce inventory problems. 


Through continued service and a program 
of product development and research, 
Otis expects to bring many billion 

more cups of fine coffee to North 
American consumers. 


( 


Producers of 

Don Carlos Medellins © Otis Armenias 
Carmencita Manizales ¢ Rollo Bucks 
Otis Mexicans ¢ Central Americans 
Venezuelans ¢ Africans 


and those Team-Mates of Quality 
Genuine Custom-Built Vintage Bourbons 


OTIS MCALLISTER 


CZ 


Established 1892 
Importers of Selected Quality Coffees 


Exporters of Leading American Products 


310 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


510 N. Dearborn St. 321 International Trade Mart 837 Traction Ave. 129 Front St. 
CHICAGO 10 NEW ORLEANS 12 LOS ANGELES 13 NEW YORK 5 


St., East | Main St. 216 S. 7th St. Pier 59 


228 Kin 
MEMBER OF WGA TORONTO 2 HOUSTON ST. LOUIS 2 SEATTLE | 

















